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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The really pleasant thing about Christmas time is 
the number of happy faces one sees in the streets. Its 
peculiar discomforts we all know ; crush, confusion and 
disordered posts are not soothing to the older mind. 
But an honest smile on the public face should more than 
make up. It is the mode to talk of the waning of 
Christmas celebration, and the boredom of the season ; 
yet no one who has eyes can go out now without 
noticing far more bright faces in the crowd he is strug- 
gling through than on ordinary days. May be that the 
eyes are bright with a vision of nothing much more 
celestial than beef and pudding, still they are bright, and 
brightness, when not aggressive, is catching. One must 
admit there is a pagan infection in this jollity—would it 
were something better—however, on the whole in this 
country there is a more Christian observance than there 
used to be of the Feast of Christ. 


Unveiling the statue at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Lord Curzon made a stirring speech on Clive. The 
Omichund incident is a passage in Clive’s life at which 
most people shy, but we incline to think there is a great 
deal in Lord Curzon's bold plea for this really consum- 
mate Englishman. Anyhow it is the Clives rather than 
the Admiral Watsons who have made ‘‘ the Empire of 
England"’, as Lord Salisbury called it, and it is certain 
that throughout the Omichund and Meer Jaffier affairs 
Clive was animated by a master patriotism. To-day 
everybody acknowledges Clive's greatness and his 
purity of motive. It is curious to remember that soon 


after his death a serious work in four large volumes 
was published to prove that he was not only a bad man 
alike in public and in private life, but that he was 


incapable as soldier and administrator, and merely owed 


his success to good fortune and the cowardice of the 
natives ! 


Lord Milner, at the inaugural dinner of the United 
Empire Club, set a good example to some of our 
imperialist orators. Shunning all flamboyant phrase, 
he soberly set before the Club the dangers to the stability 
of the British Empire in the present order, under which 
the Crown is the sole existing link between the self- 
governing colonies and this country. We agree with 
him that it is difficult to see how, without more common 
institutions, without permanent machinery for common 
counsel and common action, we can remain a united 
people. The United Empire Ciub should be an effec- 
tive means of getting people to lay these great matters 
to heart. Atthis gathering, as Lord Milner suggested, 
the silence of Mr. Chamberlain was the most eloquent 
of all the speeches. 


Sir Edward Grey describes Persia as at present in a 
state of revolution. If so, it is a case of one revolu- 
tion begotten of another. The attempt to set up 
representative machinery, on the Western pattern, in 
an Oriental country, which in a long and once 
illustrious history had never so much as dreamt of 
constitutionalism, was a revolution much more startling 
than the present reaction. This impasse between Shah 
and parliament (the very words are incompatible) was 
sure to come. How could the brand-new foreign 
machine work in such a country? It has broken down 
already, and the familiar, understood methods of force 
are coming back. A more sensible way is wanted. 
The absurd experiment, of course, was just reaction 
against personal bad government—the late Shah's rule 
was rotten through. But could not some more 
hopeful plan than a Western parliament be tried? 
A malevolent despotism or a despised parliament is not 
the only alternative in government. 


Sir Edward lays down the canon that so long as 
foreigners and foreign interests in Persia are not in 
danger, other Powers ought not to interfere. Persia 
must win through as she can, We have no particular 
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quarrel with this view ; but if it applies to Persia, it 
must apply to Macedonia; and also to the Congo. 
Does the Liberal party accept this canon? If so, it 
has travelled far indeed from Gladstone. Neither can 
we make it quite square with the tone of solicitude for 
the whole world, British interests not intentionally ex- 
cluded, that marks most of Sir Edward’s speech. It is 
strange to find this calm and level-headed statesman 
talking about the Great Powers comparing notes 
beforehand as to their naval mmes, with a view 
to reduction. Evidently, as he said himself, he was 
speaking as a Liberal M_P., not as Foreign Minister. 


But when it comes to practice instead of sentiment, 
Lord Tweedmouth’s ‘‘ cheeseparing ” speech is not the 
only sign this week that Liberals are really arousing to 
the fact that we must keep up a very strong navy. 
Another Minister has declared that any increase in the 
German Navy must mean an increase in the British 
Navy. These are words to be welcomed. We hope 
that the Admiralty will continue to jog Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and Lord Tweedmouth his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. But Mr. W. T. Stead, shaking a mailed fist 
in the direction of wicked warlikg Germany, is another 
matter. No wonder Sir W. Cremer ‘and Mr. 
Maddison, for the International Arbitration League, 
hate had to condemn Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ panic cries ”. 
They denounce his new naval programme—‘“ views 
advanced by a publicist who after having associated 
himself with the friends of peace now reverts to the 

licy of panic”. And indeed we do not think that 

r. Stead cuts quite a happy figure asa god of real 


‘battles: Pen, paste, scissors and blotting-pad are his 


natural weapons of war. 


Canada is again growing restive over the question of 
Asiatic immigration, and an important debate—to be 
resumed after Christmas—was started on Monday 
when a Labour member d the imposition of 
a £100 poll tax on all Orientals. Apart altogether 
from the fact that in view of the treaty with Japan the 
agitation is very much in the nature of a desire to close 
the door after.the horse has bolted, there is a general 
disposition in Canada to deprecate any new demonstra- 
tion as ill-timed. Canada cannot escape her treaty 
obligations in any case, and as Mr. Lemieux’ mission 
to Japan is not yet complete, it is ridiculous to call 
upon the Government to make any departure in policy. 
If Mr. Lemieux succeeds in coming to a friendly and 
Satisfactory arrangement with the Japanese Govern- 
ment there need be no further trouble, but until he re- 
turns to Canada nothing can be done or even proposed 
by his colleagues. That the influx of Japanese is 
serious for white labour in British Columbia does not 
admit of doubt, but agitation at this moment may only 
serve to make Mr. Lemieux’ task more difficult. 


Firm handling has robbed the situation in Zululand 
of its chief dangers, but the Natal Government are not 
yet convinced that the menace is passed and have 
cancelled an order for the demobilisation of the 
Mounted Rifles. Sir Duncan McKenzie has been active 
in the neighbourhood of Nongoma. At an indaba on 
Sunday last he demanded the surrender of arms and 
ammunition from the native chiefs. The order would 
appear to have been complied with readily. At the 
same time he is reported to have discovered conclusive 
evidence of rebellious designs on the part of leading 
natives, which will no doubt have an important bearing 
on the trial of Dinizulu and those of his indunas now 
in gaol at Pietermaritzburg. That Dinizulu will have 
a fair trial goes without saying, but it is entirely in 

ing with traditions in certain quarters that pre- 
judice against the Natal Government should already be 
asserting itself. It is ominous that Miss Colenso has 
thought fit to cable a protest to England because she 
has not been allowed to see Dinizulu, who, she says, is 
subjected to “‘rigorous isolation”. Dinizulu himself 
clearly has more trust than some of his friends in the 
authorities to whom he surrendered voluntarily. 


Can Nigeria ever hope to produce enough cotton of 
the special American quality to satisfy the require- 
ments of Lancashire? Such was the crucial question 


which Mr. C. A. Birtwistle, who is the Commercial 
Intelligence Officer in South Nigeria, set himself to 
answer at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday night. 
Five or six years’ experimenting seem to justify an 
affirmative view. In 1902 British West Africa produced 
65 cwts., worth £151; in ten months of 1907 the quan- 
tity of raw cotton sent from West Africa to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 27,633 cwts., valued at 
483,361. Of course a vast work such as that under- 
taken by the British Cotton Growing Association cannot 
be brought to fruition immediately, but the conditions 
of labour and soil have been thoroughly tested, and the 
main thing necessary to rapid expansion now is railway 
development. It will be a great day for the empire 
when Lancashire is able, thanks to the efforts of men 
like Sir Alfred Jones, to feel itself independent of the 
uncertain market-rigged supplies of America. 


Some sensible reductions made in the Australian 
tariff in response to the representations of British 
manufacturers are an earnest of Mr. Deakin’s desire to 
secure a sufficient revenue with a minimum of incon- 
venience to imperial trade.- In-several cases the duties 
are lowered on both foreign and British manufactures, 
the five per cent. preference being maintained, in others 
the duties on foreign goods are reduced to five per 
cent. and on British are removed altogether. In a be 
the duties on foreign imports have been reduced and 
the preference increased, whilst ‘the: surcharge on 
catalogues and advertising matter in British magazines 
has apparently been abandoned. The Australian Govern- 
ment by lending so ready an ear to the complaints of 
the British manufacturer have largely cut the ground 
from under the feet of the opponents of preference in 
this country. Australia would go much further, if it 
were given the smallest practical encouragement from 
this side. . 


A novelty in the way of international arrangements 
is the new Anglo-French Convention for dealing 
with incomplete if not actually fraudulent probate. 
The two Governments have entered into an agreement 
under which both will make returns periodically, 
making it impossible for British property in France or 
French property in England to escape the payment of 
death duty. M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, is 
of opinion that the French Exchequer has suffered 
considerably from this cause, and Mr. Asquith ap- 
parently on his part also believes that it will be to the 
interest of the British taxpayer that a check be pro- 
vided on the returns of rich men’s estates. The im- 
portance of the arrangement from the British point of 
view is its possible bearing on the income-tax receipts. 
The French returns may show several quarters where 
arrears may be collected. It is indeed suggested that 
the French have moved in the matter in order to take 
full advantage of any income-tax law which the 
Chamber may pass. If the scheme works as between 
England and France, other countries, it is hoped, will 
do likewise. 


At Aberdeen on Thursday Mr. Asquith denied with 
some warmth that Mr. Birrell was specially responsible 
for the state of Ireland. The Cabinet, he declared, is 
collectively responsible. It is their policy not to 
go outside ‘‘the ordinary law” in dealing with 
cattle-driving in Ireland. It scarcely needs even a 
constitutional lawyer to tell us this. Every school- 
child is taught the doctrine of collective responsi- 
bility in the Cabinet. But if we are never to 
blame a particular member of the Cabinet for his 
policy, how logically can we ever praise him? Liberals 
—even Cabinet Ministers themselves—are constantly 
declaring that Mr. Haldane has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in his Army policy, that Mr. Burns has done 
well at the Local Government Board. But according 
to Mr. Asquith it is not Mr. Haldane in particular or 
Mr. Burns who has done well—it is the whole Cabinet. 
So that instead of saying Mr. Haldane has done 
splendidly at the War Office we might as well say Lord 
Ripon has done splendidly there; whilst Mr. Burns’ glory 
is equally Mr. Thomas Shaw’s glory—and so on. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Asquith, a Minister whose policy 
breaks down badly will always be severely criticised, 
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and the Minister whose policy succeeds will be praised. 
The pity for Mr. Birrell is absurdly overdone. After 
all, Mr. Birrell has done very well for himself. 


Cattle-driving Mr. Asquith calls ‘‘ a peculiarly repre- 
hensible and unpatriotic kind of offence”. He declares 
it has not ‘‘the approval of a single responsible leader 
of opinion lay or clerical throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland”. The open approval perhaps it has 
not. 
against cattle-driving, it seems odd that the great 
majority of their followers should be in favour of it. 
We are afraid that Mr. Asquith’s cattle-driving census 
is not quite trustworthy. A few leading men on the 
Nationalist side may have declared against the practice 
and a few others (such as Mr. Redmond) have half 
declared against it. But the Irish party as a whole 
clearly encourages the use of the hazel ; and the ordi- 
nary law is almost powerless.. 


We have read this week an account by a spectator 
of a great cattle-drive in Ireland which leaves us in no 
doubt as to the cruelty of the thing. Many of the poor 
beasts at the end of the drive, when collected and 
turned homeward, were utterly fagged out, breathless 
and footsore. And this is the lovely practice which 
Mr. Redmond would have us believe is not inhumane! 
Were it done in England, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals would soon be moving if the 
police left them any opportunity for action. But in 
{reland—with Mr. Birrell ‘‘in power’’—the prevention 
of cruelty to human beings is a hard enough matter, no 
doubt. As for the animals, as Mr. Birrell might say, 
they must really take measures to defend themselves. 


‘* Civis ” in the ‘‘ Times” of Friday is really amusing 
with his solemn letter on constitutional history to prove 
that Mr. Haldane has become a high Tory. Most 
people who read Mr. Haldane’s courtierlike remarks on 
the King’s initiative and influence on public affairs, in 
his speech on unveiling a statue of the King a week 
ago, would think them nothing more than they them- 
selves would make without thinking of the Constitu- 
tion at all. We should be glad to welcome Mr. 
Haldane as a Tory, but we are afraid there is not 
enough evidence in his favour in the speech. Can we 
on the strength of it pin him down never to say another 
word against the House of Lords because he has justified 
the ‘‘ hereditary principle” ? 


The Kaiser has been eulogising to his countrymen 
sincefhis return the practical good sense of the English. 
But there is a good deal of the imperfectly posted 
foreigner in this, and a little more acquaintance with 
us would lead to different reflections. Most foreigners 
seem so much astonished with the fine management of 
the traffic in London by the police that they imagine 
it is typical of the marvellous efficiency of our other 
institutions. Well, let us take two examples this week 
from London. A few months ago the costly new Courts 
of the Old Bailey were opened with all the modern 
improvements. Yet the ventilation is so bad that 
during the recent trial the Court was either almost 
blown from its seat or suffocated. The other instance 
is the High Courts themselves. They cost an enormous 
amount, and they have been in use thirty years. Not 
only are they a bye-word for inconvenience, but there 
are too few of them to seat the judges, and one of 
them is now sitting in an old disused hall in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and another in what is described as a ‘‘ rabbit- 
hutch ” in the central hall of the courts, which itself by 
the way is quite unserviceable. And yet plans of new 
courts were prepared seven years ago. Nothing has been 
done about them, and in the meantime several ‘‘ tempo- 
rary” courts are to be erected; no doubt of the 
shed” variety. 


It would be affectation to deny the intense interest of 
the Camden Town murder trial up to a certain point— 
the cross-examination of the prisoner. But now it is 


over, all that need_be said about it is, in thankfulness, 
that the verdict prevents the outbreak of a loathsome 
agitation for reprieve which, if it had been the other 
way, would have been engineered by the newspapers. 


But if all the leaders of opinion in Ireland are’ 


Journalism has never gone lower than it did during the 


last two or three days of the trial. The papers set on 
their Old Bailey descriptive writers and they laid the 
agony on with a trowel. What columns and columns. 
of the like despicable stuff they would have poured out 
if they had had their fling after the trial! Mr. Gladstone 
must be overflowing with a special thankfulness that 
the pack will not be set on him this time. 


A detestable result of the Camden Town case -has 
been the resurrection of the bawling hawker of 
**spechuls” in London. We may tremble to think of 
his yells should the Druce coffin be opened. These 
fellows should be dealt with very sternly by the 
police, but we should like to punish quite as sternly the 
silly fools who, hearing the raucous cries of the hawker, 
open their windows or doors and buy a copy. 


Mr. Caldwell has relieved the great Avory-Jones case 
of his embarrassing presence. His story and that of the 
other witnesses were getting more and more irrecon- 
cilable, and Mr. Caldwell had to be jettisoned. He took 
occasion by the hand and departed. On Monday Mr. 
Plowden did not seem eager to acquiesce in Mr. Avory’s 
suggestion that there was no case for committal ; and 
Mr. Avory began to lead his own evidence. But there 
was an air of the proceedings going on pour passer le 
temps. Mr. Avory’s serious remarks about opening 
the coffin gave quite a fresh turn to affairs; and the 
prevalent idea was that by the next sitting an important 
step would have been taken. The coffin is the factor in 
the situation that counts most for dismissal or com 
mittal, and the decision is said to have been taken that it 
shali be opened. 


In the Church it ought not to pay to push; the 
policy of subordinating everything to getting on ought 
not to be rewarded. But our present Prime Minister 
has rewarded it by appointing Dean Ridgeway of 
Carlisle to the See of Chichester. As vicar of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, Mr. Ridgeway certainly made 
himself well known. Go to Lord’s on smart days and 
he was always conspicuous amongst the fair. Ambition 
may be excused in the great, but not in him who has 
little else. Then Dean Ridgeway did not join in the 
Church's opposition to Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill—a 
wise man, it appears. This is not the type we want on 
the Bench in these, or any, days. However, now 
that, like Macbeth, he has it—fashionable Incumbent, 
Dean, Bishop—all, let us hope there will be a new start 
and anew man. Such things have been. 


We are all agreed that the Bishop of London, if any 
man, deserves a tribute to his work and to his character. 
We have no doubt that the suggestion to present him 
with his portrait on his fiftieth birthday will draw an 
answer of a host more guineas than can be spent 
on the picture and the replica. It will be a miserable 
failure if it does not. The idea is good, but the choice 
of a painter extremely bad. At this time of day to ask 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer R.A. to paint a public man’s 
portrait! Have the Duke of Fife and the Duke of 
Bedford never heard of any but the hackneyed names 
of a bad period? Have they never heard of John, of 
Rothenstein, of Sargent, of Lavery ? 


Crosby Hall, surviving many hazards, seems at last 
really likely to come safely through. The offer of 
the Board of Trade to rent offices that may be built 
on the vacant part, and to take the hall for the com- 
mercial library at present at the Foreign Office, opens 
a way out to the County Council. If this plan is 
carried out, the risk of pledging the Council to capital 
outlay will be removed. The resolution of a ice al 
ago refusing to accept this responsibility was rescion 
at the Council's meeting on Tuesday. But Lord 
Midleton very properly proposed that the raising of the 

urchase money should not be left wholly to the 
Seon Council, but that the City Corporation should 
co-operate ; and on this understanding the Council will 
go on with the negotiations, 


The taximeter cab is beyond doubt by far the best 
cab that has appeared in London, e hope and 
believe that it will gradually take the place of the 
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hansom and growler. It has practically none of the 
evils of smell, uproar, ugliness, skid and breakdown 
that belong to the motor omnibus. It is comfortable to 
travel in, whereas the hansom is often uncomfortable 
through the horse and cab not fitting, or—more often— 
through the horse being a wretched, tired-out, used-up 
animal ; and of course it is far quicker. Lord Kinnaird, 
in his speech or Wednesday, safely claimed that the 
taximeter motor cab belonged to one of the chief and 
most promising London industries. 


The drawback of taximeter cabs at present is their 
fewness. Save at certain points, such as Hyde Park 
Corner and Trafalgar Square, one can never be sure of 
getting a motor cab when one wants it. London needs 
at least ten times as many of these cabs as exist now. 
We wonder that more companies are not promoted to 
increase the number. The public puts much of its 
money in trashy speculative companies, whose shares 
in a few years are not worth the paper on which they 
are registered. By putting it into new companies to 
establish these cabs it would be doing good service, 
and, moreover, getting in the end perhaps a good 
profit. It is to be hoped, by the way, that we shall 
hear no more about some drivers of these cabs looking 
for anything beyond the legal fare. It seems there 
have been some cases of the kind. The fare question 
= always been one of the chief evils of the ordinary 
cabs. 


A curious discussion about the twist of a billiard 
ball has been going on in the ‘‘ Times” between 
a scientific authority—who modestly signs himself 
““X, Y, Z”—and Lord Dunedin. Authority we must as- 
sume the critic to be, for he has been given heavy type. 
His complaint is that Lord Dunedin said at the Royal 
Society dinner that if left-hand ‘‘side” is given to a 
billiard ball it goes to the left, and if right-hand “side ” 
it goes to the right; and Lord Dunedin wants to 
know the reason why. But, says the critic, solemnly, 
the billiard ball does not go to the left or right through 
this ‘‘ side” until it strikes another ball or the cushion. 
Clearly our scientific authority is not much of an 
authority on ‘‘ side”. Everybody who knows anything 
of billiards knows how ‘‘ side” will often act before 
the ball strikes the object aimed at. It is one of the 
chief difficulties of the game. It is a pity for men of 
science to go out of their proper field and discuss 
matters they do not quite understand. 


The whole system of tipping at Christmas has grown 
hateful. The English people for about a week is 
divided into the two classes of tipping and tippable 
persons. The great aim of the tippable is to squeeze ; 
the tipping class has a less simple programme. It is 
intent at once to avoid, as much as it decently can, 
paying out its money, and yet to make as good a show 
as possible. Most people subscribe unwillingly, but 
they are anxious not to be thought mean as com- 
pared with their neighbours. Greed on one side and false 
pride on the other are characteristic of this custom. 


There can be no awkward questions as to fitness raised, 
as sometimes has happened, over the decision that Lord 
Kelvin shall be buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
Royal Society, of which Lord Kelvin was President 
from 1891 to 1896, took the initiative in the matter, and 
presented a petition to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster for their permission, which has been given. In 
Scotland the Glasgow University, with which Lord 
Kelvin had been associated all his life, was preparing 
to honour his memory with a public funeral; but the 
Abbey of course is an unequalled centre for the homage 
which the whole world will wish to offer at his grave. 
His grave is naturally to be in the part of the Abbey 
where lie other great men of science; nearest to 
Newton to whom we must go back for a greater name 
than that of Kelvin himself in physical science. 
Darwin’s is the other grave which will be near Lord 
Kelvin’s. Darwin was the last great man of science 
buried in the Abbey. Lord Kelvin is the first man of 
science buried there who was made a peer. But the 
peerage is an accident which does not divert us from 
the common essential characters of genius and sim- 
plicity distinguishing this great group. 


LORD KELVIN. 


C= looks around for comparisons in order to esti- 

mate the greatness of the figure of Lord Kelvin 
in our own country and in Europe. Helmholz, who died 
in 1894, was the last great natural philosopher whose 
genius and fame were as renowned as Lord Kelvin’s. 
Two other names rise to the memory equally famous— 
Pasteur and Lord Lister. Going back a few more 
years we have Clerk Maxwell, whose atomic theory of 
the ether is the starting-point of modern conceptions of 
the physical constitution of the universe. Faraday 
occurs naturally next as the founder of electrical science 
whose theoretical history is covered by the three 
names of Clerk Maxwell, Helmholz and Lord Kelvin. 
With these Lord Kelvin was amongst his peers. But 
Darwin was his contemporary. What point of com- 
arison have we here? It is illusory to compare such 
incompatibles as varieties of genius, but we can 
measure in some cases the effects on the world of 
different geniuses. Reckoned in this way Darwin 
stands alone amongst his contemporaries of the nine- 
teenth century ; but many of us must often have been 
tempted to think that his personality and genius were 
somehow below the level of his work and not com- 
mensurate with the great effects it produced. We 
have the reverse of this feeling in Lord Kelvin’s 
part. There is one great problem which, if and 
when it is solved, will not only take its place 
with the greatest scientific generalisations that the 
mind of man has reached, but which will be the greatest 
of them all. A well-founded theory of matter, it has 
been suggested, would ‘‘ account for gravitation”, and 
the foundations of physics thus enlarged might also be 
the support of a science of vital or mental processes. 
Newton and Darwin would be absorbed in Kelvin : or 
would be if the united geniuses of Kelvin and those who 
have occupied themselves with the ethereal mysteries 
had presented the world with a theory as well-founded 
as the theories of gravitation or evolution by natural 
selection. They would have changed the outlook on 
life as Newton and Darwin did; but so far they have 
opened up great mysteries without explaining them, 
and disturbed our thoughts without satisfying them. 
This is what Lord Kelvin said : ‘‘ One word characterises 
the most strenuous of the efforts for the advancement 
of science that I have made perseveringly for fifty-five 
years: that word is failure. I know no more of electric 
and magnetic force, or of the relation between ether, 
electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical affinity, 
than I knew and tried to teach my class-students 
in my first season as Professor.” And so there are two 
Englishmen, Newton and Darwin, with whom we must 
hesitate to rank Lord Kelvin. They are held supreme 
universally in modern science ; but, excepting them, 
whatever distinguished names are to be found here or 
in other countries Kelvin takes rank amongst the 
greatest. We have a right to be proud that while 
England claims Darwin, Kelvin was an Irishman and 
Lister and Clerk Maxwell Scotsmen: and that Great 
Britain in the nineteenth century had a galaxy of great 
men of science that outshone the whole European 
constellation. 

Practical men must take Lord Kelvin’s description of 
his work as a failure for a paradox. Lord Kelvin’s life 
covers what has been called the electric period. The 
electric telegraph, the telephone, electric lighting and 
electric traction, are the great facts of theage. Noman 
did so much as Lord Kelvin by working at the theory of 
electricity and by practical inventions to make electricity 
and electric machinery as serviceable to man as George 
Stephenson had made steam and the steam-engine. 
It was he who turned the failure of the Atlantic 
cable into a success, and by his inventions made easy 
communication possible which to everybody's disma 
seemed to be impossible even after the cable had been 
laid. Wireless telegraphy starts with experiments by 
Lord Kelvin. He was one of the most successful com- 
mercial men in a money-making age, and he made a 
large fortune. If he wanted a purer satisfaction in 
thinking of philanthropy he could reflect that his 
mariner’s compass and his deep-sea sounding apparatus 
had proved as useful to sailors as the safety lamp had 
proved to miners. We need hardly refer to the honours 
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which had been conferred upon him: his peerage and 
his orders, his academic distinctions by which Europe 
had recognised that he was the foremost of living men 
in the domain of the physical sciences. There was 
sufficient in all this surely to satisfy the ambition of the 
practical man ; and yet the fact that he had been baffled 
in his attempt to peer behind the veil of nature seemed 
to make all his successful manipulations of her 
phenomena nothing but essentially a failure. There is 
no doubt he would rather have established his vortex 
theory of matter than made possible all those electrical 
industries we are now so familiar with. Professor 
Ewing has told that Kelvin was once heard to say 
that he regarded the time spent on other subjects as 
in a manner wasted. Yet most people, we fancy, 
would consider any one of Edison’s inventions or 
a cheap motor-car for the million as a discovery far 
more important. It is not the least valuable of the 
many services of Lord Kelvin’s life that he enables the 
average man to understand a little better the con- 
nexion, which is sometimes so remote in his thoughts, 
between the speculations and researches which do not 
lead to immediately practical results and what he 
would regard as the great triumphs of science. Lord 
Kelvin was the most remarkable combination of the 
speculative and the practical genius amongst his con- 
temporaries. Some inventions are produced by in- 
genious rule of thumb and ordinary acute thought. 
Lord Kelvin’s great practical inventions which gave us 
electricity for the most important uses were made 
possible by the application to them of the most abstruse 
theories of pure mathematics. Usually the theoretical 
knowledge is in the possession of some mathematician 
whose discoveries please him most when they can be of 
no use to anybody. Clever men, who understand him and 
know better than he how his knowledge may be applied, 
convey it through the appropriate mechanical means 
to the public, who never have seen the source of it all, 
the recluse in his study. This is the history of wireless 
telegraphy from Kelvin, Clerk Maxwell, Herz, through 
a host of intermediaries who are better known in this 
connexion than the great originals. The great men not 
only think thoughts but speak in a language unintelligible 
to all but a very few of their contemporaries. Lord 
Kelvin was one of the most abstruse of those erudites 
who breathe rarer air than ordinary mortals ; but he 
had the peculiar faculty of bringing down the mysteries 
from the mount and embodying them in objects 
of use. In Lord Kelvin the ordinary man saw the 
dreamer realising his dreams, and through him saw 
that what he had mistaken for learned spinning of 
intellectual cobwebs had the most direct relation to all 
the most important material movements amongst which 
he was living. He began to understand, and he came 
to believe in what he described as scientific research. 
And yet it is unfortunate for us that we have need 
to have a genius like that of Lord Kelvin translated 
to us in these forms of our material life. How 
much our own dignity of thought would be raised if 
we could enter intimately into the thought of men 
like Lord Kelvin, and be as vividly interested in the 
development of it as we are in the careers of great 
statesmen, or soldiers or other heroes of action! 
Instead of this we get only glimpses, and we have 
to take their greatness on trust, and can as little 
analyse it as we can analyse their conceptions. The 
only consolation we can think of for our ignorance is 
that there is still one species of greatness which is not 
liable to be vulgarised by being dragged down into the 
rabble who make so many celebrities. 

There is an aspect of Lord Kelvin’s character we 
should be sorry indeed to pass over. The mechanism 
of the physical universe was known by him as it was 
by but very few of his contemporaries. Yet he was 
neither led into agnosticism nor materialism : he neither 
gave up the religious problem nor was content with a 
materialistic explanation. In one of his addresses he 
says: ‘‘It is also impossible to conceive either the 

inning or the continuance of life without an over- 
ruling creative power, therefore no conclusions of 
dynamical science regarding the future condition of the 
earth can be held to give dispiriting views as to the 
destiny of intelligent beings by which it is at present 
inhabited.” We do not cite this as authoritative or 


conclusive of the question he raises here ; but he lived 
from the period when men spoke of material things 
as ‘‘dead brute matter” to that when, largely as the 
result of his own thought, matter almost disappeared 
and little remained but motion; and always the 
quotation we have made would have condensed his 
metaphysics. Lord Kelvin had knowledge, and in 
knowledge demanded faith. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE AMERICAN ARMADA. 


ais l AM not sure, Sir,” said Dr. Johnson when asked 

the exact meaning of an obscure passage, 
‘fexactly what is intended by the author, but I am 
quite sure that he meant to give pain to somebody.” 
Somewhat to this effect is the general verdict of the 
world on President Roosevelt’s gigantic experiment 
with the American navy. There are many possible 
explanations of the expedition to the West, but the 
truth is probably to be found in a mixture of several. 
Had manceuvres been the only object, then it is quite 
clear that the despatch of half the fleet would have 
served the purpose. It is undeniable that it is high 
time the American navy learned to manceuvre in 
squadrons in seas less familiar than the Atlantic and 
that the quality of the crews and their commanders 
should be tested by the close association of a voyage 
lasting many weeks. But this is a small portion of 
the truth. There is another object, not to be lost sight 
of, which is not unconnected with strategical operations 
of a different kind. It is by no means bad party tactics 
for the President to try to remove the bad impression 
made in the Pacific Slope by his lectures against the 
treatment of Asiatics there. How keenly the approach- 
ing visit of the fleet to those quarters is appreciated 
may be seen from the enthusiasm displayed in the pre- 
parations made for its reception. This will do much 
to wipe out any resentment that may have been aroused 
by Presidential utterances in the past. It is evidently 
feared in some quarters that dangerous exhibitions of 
racial feeling may follow the arrival of the warships. 
We incline to believe that the mere presence of a strong 
armed force will prevent this, and, on the other side, 
that the large section of the respectable elements of the 
population which does not riot, but has a genuine feel- 
ing of alarm at the importation of coloured elements 
into the coast cities and their surroundings, will be 
quieted and ready to support all reasonable efforts for 
settlement. So far the great experiment seems amply 
justified by its probable results. 

But there are other objects which the President may 
well have had in mind. Though the view, put forward 
in some quarters, that a threat to Japan is intended 
cannot be supported by any reasonable evidence, it is 
clear that a warning is intended to be conveyed by 
the appearance of the fleet in the Pacific Ocean. 
It is an intimation that the United States have an 
armament ready to take the field in any quarter. It does 
not seem fair to treat this as a menace. It is in fact no 
more a menace than the voyage of the British fleet to 
the Baltic a few years ago when our relations with 
Germany were by no means so harmonious as now. 
But that at least a moral is to be pointed is clear, 
otherwise the Japanese would not have been so rigor- 
ously excluded from all the vessels. There is no mis- 
taking this indication. It is significant, though it cannot 
be made a ground of legitimate complaint. It conveys 
to the Japanese the intimation ‘‘ Messieurs, c’est 4 vous 
que ce discours s’adresse”. How far the Japanese will 
be impressed depends upon the manner in which the 
fleet performs its task. If a sufficient amount of skill 
and seamanship is shown to win respect, then we think 
that the peace of the world will benefit. Should, how- 
ever, the result be to show grave defects, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that the Japanese Government 
might feel itself justified in resenting more actively than 
it has done the treatment which its subjects receive in 
American territory. This is a possibility not to be left 
out of calculation. 

There is a further, and perhaps graver, significance 
in the voyage which has a bearing upon the home 
politics of the United States, and still more on those 
of the world at large. It is an intimation that the 
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party in power are determined to retain the Philip- 
pines at all costs. A good deal of talk has been 
heard of late, it is true, as to the uselessness of these 
possessions to the United States and the desirability 
of parting with them. This might ccnceivably be the 
policy of a large part of the Democratic party, though 
we are sure not of the whole, but it is very evidently 
repudiated in toto by the Republicans. The time, 
however, has most clearly come to take up a resolute 
attitude on the Philippines question. The American 
administration there, though improved, has been by no 
means a success, and the rumours that have got wind 
as to the possibility of the islands being alienated in 
some way or another demanded contradiction by ocular 
demonstration. It is also necessary to discover how 
far the Philippines can reasonably be expected to 
supply a base for a fleet operating in Far Eastern 
waters, and to experiment as to the harbour and 
dock accommodation which may need increasing. 
The appearance in those waters of an armada of these 
dimensions will be an irrefutable argument of the 
determination of the United States to maintain their 
empire over-seas, and not to divorce themselves from the 
politics of the Far East. Other nations will take heed 
—suum cuique. 

There are therefore several good reasons for this 
great experiment now in progress, each of which 
probably contributes. But for all nations which have 


an empire including coloured races, or which brings | 


them into immediate conflict with Asiatic peoples, the 


step taken by the United States cannot be without | 


peculiar interest. 
opened with the defeat of Russia by Japan. 
deed highly improbable that anything in the nature 


It is only a scene in the drama which | 
It is in- | 


of a crisis is to be expected in the near future, | 
_ should also bear in mind the temperament and method 


but causes of friction do and will continually arise. 


Necessarily it is not Japanese policy at the present time | 


to allow any untoward incidents to grow into a grave 
danger. 
arrangement, but not war. With the control of Korea, 
Manchuria, and Formosa, there is outlet enough for 
restless spirits.and surplus population. But these are 
problems of very wide bearing, not to be settled within 
afew years. So far as they give little trouble now, they 
are merely in suspense. It is inconceivable that when 
Japan requires a further outlet she will not look to 
Australia, or that when the pressure of population at 


home becomes really serious she will quietly consent to | 


be shut out of the empire of the United States or of 
our own by regulations which are based ostensibly 
on the question of colour and in great measure on the 
dislike of home labour to foreign competition. It 
wil only be a matter then of waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to push her way into the white men’s 
countries by force of arms. Such a racial con- 
flict would be from its nature terrible in intensity 
and bitterness, and it would be one in which the whole 
American continent might well be involved, for it con- 
cerns all white races as well as ourselves. Probably, 
however, Russia might side with Japan, for she offers 
little to the Asiatic emigrant. Yet, without anticipating 
Armageddon, it is easy to see that the difficulties within 
our own empire increase day by day over this ques- 
tion, without taking into account the dangers arising 
from the coloured foreigner. The conditions created by 
prejudices of white against colour are perpetually grow- 

fess supportable. The situation in South Africa 
is intolerable to the sincere imperialist and no less 
so to the sincere Little-Englander. How can the 
first ardently justify the continued existence of an 
empire which Lord Rosebery once finely defined as 
‘* free, tolerant and unaggressive ” when it cannot secure 
equal treatment for its Indian subjects within its own 
dependencies? And how can the second advise inter- 
ference with the expression of the will of Dutch and 
English in combination? We confess the problem 
seems insoluble, though to admit it is the negation of 
oo properly understood. But the fact remains that 

Ss we are prepared to risk losing South Africa by a 
coalition of the whole white population against us, we 
a secure equal treatment there for our Indian 

ts. 
s a solution of the imperial problem 

ulti ly be found in the establishment oFcsuns kind of 


They desire on every occasion friendly | 


zone system, but that would hardly leave us with an 
empire ; we should become a federation. A similar 
solution of the difficulty between rival nations might 
more easily be reached by the common forbearance 
of both, and may ultimately be the outcome if all feel 
that a bitter racial conflict would be too dangerous to 
be faced. 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. McKENNA. 
WE could forgive the critic who objected that this 

was too big a description for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter to Mr. McKenna. In that docu- 
ment forte does not seem to be the attitude of the 
Church of England towards the Government’s attempt 
by crooked and unfair means to destroy the religious 
character of the Church Training Colleges. The 
Archbishop appears to sing very piano indeed, and 
simple Liberals—the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” for in- 
stance—might easily infer from his Grace’s suavity 
that the Church only regretted that the unfortunate 
trust deeds of her colleges will not allow her, 
with the best intentions in the world, to comply 
with Mr. McKenna's regulations, regulations conceived 


| in a generous spirit and promulgated with conspicuous 


regard for the convenience and feelings of the Anglican 
Church. There is, no doubt, danger that some Church- 
men too may so read the Archbishop’s communication 
and begin to lose heart. Otherwise we should not 
regret its marked moderation and sweet smoothness. 
Unfortunately the phrase which is aptest diplomatically 
may be the least apt as a rallying cry. But Churchmen 
must remember that this letter is addressed to Mr. 
McKenna and meant for him ; it is not addressed to the 
Church ; it is not addressed to the public. And they 


of our Archbishop. The Archbishop knew very well 
that he was playing a very strong card, and that he 
had stronger cards yet in his hand—we decline to say, 
up his sleeve. And if the enemy should be led by his 
Grace’s suavity to think the opposition he had to face 
was far less forceful than it is, so much the better for us. 
He will be the less prepared to meet it when it rises in 
its full extent in front of him. We have no doubt that 
the Archbishop was holding out a velvet glove very 
deliberately, thinking all the while of the mailed fist it 
covered. The rank and file of Churchmen have only to 
be strong and the Government will certainly be beaten 
in this matter of the Training Colleges. Let them make 
it clear that they will not give way one inch, and the 
Archbishop will not damp their ardour, and he will not 
give them away. He has disclaimed in terms on which 
he cannot go back, in the presence of many most re- 
sponsible Churchmen, any thought of compromise. 
This letter, covering the resolutions passed at a 
representative gathering of Churchmen, many of them 
Principals of these Training Colleges, is but the opening 


| move in a grand attack—defence by attack. The Arch- 


| bishop says politely, ‘‘ You have required us to do what 


our legal obligations forbid.” It is perhaps a pity that 
some conspicuous Radical was not amongst the counsel 
whose opinion wastaken. Still, Sir Robert Finlay, Mr. 
Younger, and Mr. Martelli are too well qualified to give 
an opinion on this question for any reasonable man to 
doubt that legally it is not possible for Church Colleges 
to comply with the new regulations without violation 
of their trust deeds. Especially so, when counsel gave 
their opinion under the impression that the Church 
Colleges wanted to find a way out of the difficulty which 
would enable them to comply with the new -regula- 
tions. Very well, Mr. rm 7 has put us in the 
dilemma not being able to obey his regulations 
and the law of trusts at the same time. But if we owe 
obedience to one, we certainly owe it to the other. 
Mr. McKenna must now get us out of the difficulty. 
Let him do it, if he willandif he can. This is certainly 
a most damaging position in which to put a Minister of 
the Crown. He stands convicted of putting on those 
whose affairs he is supposed to administrate an 

tion which can be complied with only by breaking the 
law. What an intelligent statesman! For mode not. 
charge him with lawlessness. We have no doubt that 
this little diftic never even occurred to this great 
administrater. can get out of it, of course, but 
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only at great expense to his own and his colleagues’ 
reputation. It is a pity Mr. McKenna did not consult 
Mr. Asquith before he made this muddle. Had he 
taken the straightforward and honourable course of 
legislation, he would have avoided the humiliation of 
having to introduce a Bill to enable his own regulations 
to be observed without law-breaking. For it comes to 
this; either he must give way, or he must pass a 
relieving Act. ; 

But a relieving Act will merely get him out of his 
technical difficulty. It will not substantially alter the 
situation. In the Archbishop’s letter occur the words, 
‘*apart from other considerations”, and in Resolu- 
tion No. 1 ‘‘ apart from fundamental questions of prin- 
ciple”. - These are all-important saving clauses. In 
other words it is saying this, “‘ You ask us to do what 
is illegal, which we cannot do, but do not suppose 
for a moment that we are going to do it, if by force you 
make it legal. The legality point is an accident you 
have chosen of your clumsiness to import into the 
matter—you must deal with it—but if you ask us to 
obey your command to ignore religion in admitting 
resident students into our colleges, to disregard their 
attendance at public worship, to allow Jew, Turk, in- 
fidel, heretic, agnostic, and atheist to run loose amongst 
the resident students of colleges provided largely by 
Churchmen’s money for training teachers in the re- 
ligious principles of the Church, we will not do it. 

€ are not careful to answer you in this matter. 
Be it known to you that we will not bow down 
to you nor obey your rules.” That is the situation 
Mr. McKenna has to face. So long as we have the 
means, we shall go on with these colleges precisely as 
before the new regulations were issued. A reply form 
to licants for admission to a Church college has 
divende been agreed upon, which requires precisely the 
same conditions as to religion as before the new regula- 
tions were heard of. If the Government withhold the 
grant and starve us, we shall close the colleges, by 
agreed plan, simultaneously. Then let Mr. McKenna 
provide Training College accommodation, to make up 
for the Church colleges, if he can. When Mr. Asquith 
realises the bill that would be presented to him in that 
event, he will soon suppress his newest colleague. 

_ The Government no doubt are counting on Church 
indifference; they do not think we shall have the courage 
or the’honesty to dothis. There is, very likely, a good 
deal to give colour to their hope. English Churchmen 
do flack thoroughness ; they do lack pluck; they are 
too much given to compromise. It is quite certain 
there will be a considerable number within the Church 
to counsel giving in to the enemy; sacrifice principle 
and everything else for peace—and the Government’s 
money. There are even one or two Training Colleges, 
such as Cheltenham, which will require to be watched. 
But we are perfectly confident that the great majority 
of Churchmen and nearly all the colleges will stand 
fast this time. They see that this is 'a crucial move 
in a plan for establishing a system of sheerly secular 
education throughout the country. The Government 
do not avow it because at present avowal would hinder 
its accomplishment. But the great body of Churchmen 
are not such fools as to be unable to see what it means. 
And before long the country will see through it too. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


philosophical and historical method of treating 
constitutional questions is so rare in our public 
men that we are grateful to Mr. Asquith for his 
speech on the House of Lords at the Eighty Club, 
and therefore recur to it. Not that we agree, bien 
éntendu, with Mr. Asquith’s philosophy or his history ; 
but he has at least avoided the puerile inanities 
of the Prime Minister and the frothy philippics of 
some of his younger colleagues on hereditary legis- 
lators. It is the avowed intention of the present 
Government to deprive the House of Lords of the 
function which is incorrectly described nowadays as its 
veto, but which is in reality its duty, as a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature, to reject Bills that do not 
meet with its roval. To deprive a deliberative 


assembty of the faculty of refusing to pass the measures 


submitted to its judgment is to reduce it from a legis- 
lative to a consultative body. To practise this opera- 
tion on the House of Lords is to throw the entire power 
of legislation into the hands of the House of Commons, 
or rather of itsexecutive committee, ‘‘ commonly called"’ 
the Cabinet. Asa constitutional lawyer Mr. Asquith is 
perfectly aware that this is a revolution which is quite as 
drastic as a change of dynasty, and which will probably 
produce consequences more momentous than the substi- 
tution of William III. for JamesII. Lawyers are notfond 
of revolutions ; the sense of historic continuity is stronger 
in them, by reason of their professional studies, than 
in any other class of society. Mr. Asquith is therefore 
uneasily conscious that the coup d’état so complacently 
planned by an “‘ old man in a hurry” is different from 
other measures, such as a Licensing Bill or a scheme 
for old-age pensions, and does require some special 
defence and specious justification. Bravely enough 
has the Chancellor of the Exchequer braced himself to 
the task of proving that a revolution as serious as that 
of 1689 will not have the effect attributed to it by 
Tories, but will, if rightly regarded, actually increase 
the power and multiply the usefulness of the House of 
Lords. This paradox is established by a most mis- 
leading analogy between the veto of the Crown and 
the power of the House of Lords to pass, amend or 
reject Bills. The Sovereign’s veto has not been exer- 
cised since the reign of William III., though there 
has often been talk of it, George III. and even 
Victoria having contemplated its revival: and yet, 
argues Mr. Asquith, the present Sovereign is more 
powerful than any of his predecessors. If after 
the lapse of two centuries and the practical dis- 
appearance of his veto Edward VII. is more powerful 
than William III. or George III., it follows, according 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we have only 
to deprive the House of Lords of its right to reject Bills 
in order to make it more powerful than it was in the 
- of Lord Chatham and Lord Temple. It would be 
difficult to compress into a single argument a greater 
number of logical fallacies, historical inaccuracies, and 
constitutional heresies. To take the last first, there is 
no analogy between the veto of the Crown and the 
right of the Second Chamber to deal with Bills as it 
pleases ; the two things are not in pari materia. The 
Crown is not a legislative body, nor a branch of the 
legislature: it has no lot or part in legislation. The 
veto of the Crown is the right reserved by the Con~ 
stitution to the Sovereign of refusing his assent to 
legislation passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
Without that assent a Bill cannot become an Act, 
though the right of withholding it has, as we have seen, 
dropped into desuetude. But the House of Lords is 
a legislative body, as much so as the House of 
Commons. Except that it has voluntarily parted with 
its power of amending money bills, the House of 
Lords has equal and identical legislative rights 
with the House of Commons; it can and fre- 
quently does initiate legislation, and is, in short, 
half the legislature. In the second place, it is not 
the fact that the present King is more powerful than 
any of his predecessors. Great as is the influence 
of our King as a consultative and [mediating force, 
it is mere flattery to pretend that his political power 
is as great as that of William of Orange or greater 
than that of George III. William III. dismissed and 
appointed Ministers at his pleasure ; made peace or 
war as he thought fit; told the House of Commons 
that he wanted so many millions for his ign, and 
went off to Holland. After the death of William the 
power of the Throne waned and waxed according to 
the character of its occupant. Anne had no power 
because she was a stupid, weak woman, in the hands 
of the Churchills. George I. had no power because 
he could not speak English, and, as Macaulay says, 
loved nothing but punch and fat women. George II. 
had a good deal of power, which he weakened by his 
perverse attachment to Hanoverian politics. George III. 
was the absolute ruler of England fora quarter of a 
century, from his accession in 1760 until 1785, when the 
younger Pitt was returned with a majority at his back, 
with which the King was obliged to reckon. It is 
worse than idle to compare the present power of the 
Crown with that of Lord North’s master, though this 
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excess of courtliness, which we have noticed in more 
than one Radical Minister, cannot but provoke a smile. 
Even were it historically true, as it is not, that the 
actual power of the Sovereign has increased with the 
disuse of his prerogative, the logical absurdity of apply- 
ing this argument to the legal rights of the House of 
Lords is obvious. We have here a perfect specimen 
of the fallacy of ‘‘ post hoc propterhoc”. The power 
of King Edward is great, as the power of George III. 
was great, not because his veto has disappeared, but 
because his personal character is commanding. Such 
influence as his Majesty exercises upon affairs is 
solely due to his individuality ; an abnormally stupid 
King would be quite powerless in this country. But 
the House of Lords is a corporate body, with a cor- 
porate, not an individual, character. Strip a corpora- 
tion of the power to give effect to its decisions, and 
you rob it at once of respect. A merely consultative 
assembly in a practical nation like the British would 
soon sink into contempt, which would only be rendered 
more galling by the preservation of the grave and 
respectful language of the Constitution. ‘‘ Le Roi le 
veult ” is the meaningless form which is necessary to 
seal an Act of legislation; it is proposed to reduce 
the decisions of the House of Lords to a like power, 
although the peers have no such opportunitiés as the 
Sovereign of making their opinions respected. Not 
that the social power of individual peers would be 
impaired by the deprivation of their political lights. 
the contrary, as democracy advances, the social influ- 
ence of birth and wealth will increase. But we are 
not concerned with dinners and with bows; we are 
dealing with politics. Mr. Asquith avers that the House 
of Lords has not claimed the right of producing a disso- 
lution of Parliament since the rejection of Fox’s India 
Bill in 1783. The statement is not quite ingenuous, 
as the rejection of Gladstone’s second Home Rule 
Bill in 1893 broke up the Liberal Government, though 
the actual dissolution did not take place until two years 
later. But we are not aware that either in 1783 or 
1893 the House of Lords claimed the right of dissolving 
Parliament. The House of Lords claimed the right 
then, as it does.now, of dealing with Bills submitted to 
its judgment as a constituent branch of the legislature. 
If the Government of the day choose to appeal to the 
country rather than accept the decisions of the Second 
Chamber, that is the affair of the Government, not of 
the Second Chamber. The one great fault committed 
by the House of Lords, as its leaders must see clearly 
enough to-day, is that it has not exercised its powers of 
amending or rejecting Bills when a Conservative Govern- 
ment has been in office. The difficulty of avoiding this 
evil is very great, because when a Conservative Govern- 
ment is in, the leader of the majority of the House of 
Lords is a member of the Cabinet, and is bound as such 
to advise the Lords to acceptits proposals. One way of 
making the Second Chamber a really independent and 
critical branch of legislature would be to exclude all 
peers from office. This would deprive the Executive of 
the services of some of the cleverest men in the country, 
and would necessitate the attendance of the Minister 
from the House of Commons to explain and defend Bills 
in the House of Lords. This is partly the American 
system, for in the United States the members of the 
President’s Cabinet have seats neither in the Senate nor 
in the House of Representatives. We see no reason 
why a Cabinet Minister, of course a member of the 
House of Commons, should not attend the House of 
Lords and take part in its debates. We are aware 
that the American plan is not a brilliant success, and 
that quarrels between the Executive and the legislature 
are frequent. But no system is perfect : and we do not 
wish to blink the difficulties of the situation, which are 
real. The anomaly of a permanent Conservative majority 
in the Upper House might easily be cured by a large 
creation of Liberal peers, were it not for the fact that 
as soon as a Liberal is made a peer he becomes a Con- 
servative. Of all remedies we are certain that the 
roposal to reduce the House of Lords to a consultative 
y, with the function of mere delay, would be the 
most dangerous. It would erect that worst of political 
monsters, a ring, the personal government of the inner 
ring of the Cabinet. We should deplore this, which- 
ever party was in power. If the House of Lords is 


On | 


to cease to be an integral part of the legislature, then 
the only check on personal government will be the 
referendum, whose adoption in that event we should 
strongly advocate. 


THE CITY. 


"THE sore grievance of a 7 per cent. Bank rate con- 
tinues, and is not lightened by the consciousness 
that we have done nothing to deserve it, but that it 
is entirely due to the recklessness, dishonesty, and 
personal extravagance of the Americans. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that while all the pundits and City 
editors on this side of the water are agreed that some 
severe punishment must overtake Wall Street, nothing 
of the kind happens. Prices in the American market 
go up three dollars in the first three days of the week 
and down three dollars in the last three days with 
exasperating regularity. Some developments must 
take place next month, when we shall see whether the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific and the New 
York Central railways will continue their high dividends. 
We suppose that the usual swindles will be practised, 
namely that the Harrimans and their chosen accom- 
plices will make up their minds in secret whether 
dividends are to be maintained or reduced, and will 
then go and sell or buy in the market. The patience 
of the American public is astonishing. The case of 
Canadian Pacifics is a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the market-riggers. If there is one thing 
more certain than another it is that Canadas must have 
a fall: yet they remain about 154 with a steadiness 
that defies attack. 

It is not surprising that with contangoes ranging 
from 8 to 12 per cent. speculators should be scarce, 
and consequently business slack. Yet there is one 
market which apparently laughs at carry-over rates ; 
we mean the market for foreign rails. Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario have risen from 102} to 107, and Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific have risen from 110 to 115; while 
the new ordinary shares of the latter are quoted for 
special settlement at £1 premium. All these securities 
are bound to go much higher in the next few months, 
unless anything untoward happens. It is said that the 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Company has concluded a 
deal for the purchase of the Andine Railway, a short 
line belonging to the Government, which runs north- 
westward from the Buenos Ayres and Pacific to the 
old Central Argentine line and the Cordoba North- 
Western Railway. We do not know whether these 
rumours are correct; but, quite apart from their 
realisation, we consider that ‘‘ Rosies” on their own 
merits, with the carriage of a splendid harvest before 
them, are worth 115. In 1905 Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics touched 143; in 1906 they reached 136; this 
year they have been at 125. As the prospects of the 
line are certainly better than they have ever been 
before, though the capital is larger, we see no reason 
why the stock should not return to the thirties very 
soon, in which case the new shares would be 
worth £3 premium, for they will be converted into 
ordinary stock next October. Another market that 
has excited considerable interest is that of Mexican 
rails. Mexican ordinary are talked to 60, on the 
strength of an arrangement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, by which 3 per cent. is to be paid on the ordinary, 
the Government acquiring a large interest in the line, 
and being about to consent to a substantial increase in 
rates. All this is at present jobbers’ talk, all that is 
certain is that some such agreement has been forwarded 
to the Mexican Government, though whether it will 
accept the same remains to be seen. In the meantime 
trafics show good increases, and Mexican ordinaries 
hover between 43 and 45. Mexican Southern ordinary 
stock is in a different position, for it paid last year 
24 per cent., and there is every prospect of an increase 
this May. At the present price of 54 or 55 we consider 
Mexican Southerns the best speculative purchase in 
the market. In 1904 they were 77}: in 1905 they were 
at 693: last year they stood at 684: and this year they 
have been at 634. Mexican Southern ordinary are only 
waiting for a reduction in the Bank rate to shoot up 
ten points or so. In the Home Railway market Great 
Northern deferred are recovering the ground they lost 
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on the publication of the agreement with the Great 
Central. Before that event we expressed the opinion 
that Great Northern deferred were worth 50, and, now 
that the terms of the agreement have been mastered, 
that seems to be the view of the market. Now, how- 
ever, Great Northern A’s seem to be the cheaper 
purchase. 

We are glad to hear that a committee of shareholders 
has formed itself to inquire into the mismanagement of 
the Oceana Company. For some mysterious reason 
the Oceana directors have always given themselves 
great airs, and haughtily refused to publish the list of 
their assets, as if they were a great and flourishing 
concern instead of one of the most unsuccessful com- 
panies in the City. These little tricks of ‘‘la haute 
finance” look rather foolish now. Perhaps the reason 
why the Oceana Consolidated, with a capital of nearly 
two millions, pays no dividends is that for years past 
it has been the dumping-ground of various flotations. 
We hope that the committee will inquire into all these 
matters, particularly the flotation and subsequent 
absorption of the Oceana Minerals Company and the 
purchase of such shares as Welgedacht and Ethiopian 
Railway. We trust also that the committee will 
circulate its report. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND LARGE OFFICES. 


6 Ne amalgamation of the Pelican and British Empire 

Life Office with the Phcenix Fire Insurance 
Company is definitely settled upon, if not actually 
accomplished. The Pelican and the Phoenix have long 
been sister societies working together, just as the 
Norwich Union Life Office and the Norwich Union 
Fire are still co-operating. The fusion of the Pelican 
and the Phoenix is advocated for the reason that the 
combined funds will lend an importance to the com- 
pany which has hitherto been lacking. This may be 
true in the present instance, but is not true as a general 
principle. We do not see that any objection can be 
urged against this latest amalgamation of two old and 
excellent insurance companies, though we may regret 
the tendency which made the step advisable. It is not 
very long since the Phoenix ranked as one of the big 
fire companies, and it is only within recent years that 
other offices have grown so big, as a result of taking 
over one or many companies, that the magnitude of 
the Phoenix has become relatively small. 

We can quite understand that directors and managers 
like to make their companies large, and that to some 
extent this may be beneficial to the shareholders. It 
is, however, a mistake for the insuring public to be 
attracted, as they undoubtedly are, by mere magnitude 
of funds. Assets imply liabilities, and the important 
thing is the proportion between the two, not the abso- 
lute magnitude of the funds. If a company transacts 
life, fire, and employers’ liability insurance, and adver- 
tises the total amount of its funds, it is clear that the 
amount has no meaning or importance for anyone. 
The life fund is available for the life policyholders only, 
and, whether large or small, is sure to be ample for 
meeting all liabilities if the company is sound. The 
holders of fire policies have no claim upon the life fund, 
and for a person intending to insure against fire to be 
influenced by the amount of the total funds is irrational. 
The employers’ liability insurance fund must also in 
future be et for the holders of such policies only. 
The fire funds, on the other hand, together with general 
reserve funds and share capital, are available for all the 
liabilities of a company. 

It is especially in connexion with life assurance that 
it is a mistake to be influenced by magnitude. We 
saw this very clearly in the case of the American life 
offices which for atime sacrificed much to bigness : 
disaster followed, and these offices are now setting 
their faces resolutely towards merit and are relatively 
indifferent to magnitude. In normal circumstances it 
is bad for policyholders if a life company extends its 
business very rapidly. A large amount of new assur- 
ances involves, as we have frequently explained, a high 
rate of expenditure. In quite exceptional circumstances 
one or two companies do a large business economically, 


but, speaking generally, extension means expense and 
may be distinctly bad for existing policyholders. The best 
results in life assurance are frequently given by com- 
paratively small companies, who purposely aim at only 
moderate growth because this is best for the members. 
If magnitude is to be regarded as an attraction, policy- 
holders—to their detriment—will neglect comparatively 
small good companies, or the companies will think it 
necessary to incur the heavy expense involved in 
competing with their larger rivals. 

It would be easy to quote instances of unsuccessful 
life offices whose inferiority is principally due to the 
foolish desire to be very big, but we do not think a 
single case could be mentioned in which slow develop- 
ment in size has been against the interests of policy- 
holders. It is satisfactory for a life office to show a steady 
increase in funds and premium income, and the most 
sensible ideal for the managers of life assurance 
companies, provided the welfare of existing policy- 
holders is their chief concern, is an increase that is 
regular but small: this way economy lies and good 
profit for the assured. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FINE CLOTHES. 


(>= has often thought it a pity Trench did not give 

up a chapter in his book ‘* The Study of Words” 
to that bastard English that calls a house ‘‘a residence”, 
and deals in swelling and pretentious phrases. He had 
much to say about the “‘ immorality ” of various English 
words. But is there not “immorality” in a way of 
speech or writing which dresses up naked commonplace, 
things obvious and ordinary, in what the speaker or 
writer intends to parade as the purple of language ? 
Here is an example of the kind of thing we mean. 
When the treaty was made between England and 
Russia, the ‘‘ Spectator” began its notes with: ‘‘ We 
tender to Sir Edward Grey our hearty congratula- 
tions on”’, etc. Stript of verbiage this merely meant 
that the writer did what thousands of us no doubt 
were doing without pomposity. It amounted to 
‘*We congratulate Sir Edward Grey ”"—or ‘‘ We 
heartily congratulate Sir Edward Grey”—‘‘on the 
treaty between England and Russia”. A plain thing, 
quite, which ought surely to be put in the plainest, 
shortest English. Why then introduce the image con- 
veyed in a solemn periphrasis about ‘‘ tendering ” ? 
What will Smith think of Jones if, when they meet in 
the street to-morrow morning, Jones, instead of saying 
‘*Good morning, Mr. Smith”, strikes an attitude and, 
with his hand on his heart, exclaims, ‘* Suffer me, Mr. 
Smith, at this juncture to say to you—Good morning ” ? 
Or suppose Jones had just got into the Government ; 
what would he think if Smith, instead of saying, ‘‘I 
congratulate you heartily, Mr. Jones”, were solemnly 
to inflate himself and slowly out with—‘‘ I beg to tender 
to you, Mr. Jones, my hearty congratulations on the 
announcement that you have obtained a seat in his 
Majesty’s Government”? Jones would think, ‘‘ What 
a solemn ass the manis! He is trying to make some- 
thing exceptional out of the most ordinary congratula- 
tions”. But, happily, a spade is simply a spade in 
ordinary talk. English people do not—out of print— 
try to invest with solemn rites their most ordinary acts 
and thoughts. We remember hearing a political leader— 
now in the Government—speak with cold contempt of 
this bad habit of trying ore rotundo and by regal- 
seeming language to make your ordinary seem extra- 
ordinary. He took for his text the saying—sometimes 
seen in print—that some man or other appeared ‘‘in 
faultless evening attire”, instead of ‘‘came in evening 
dress”. 

One agreed with him, of course, that the phrase was 
ludicrous. Hardly the imagination of a maidservant 
will conjure up visions of black-coat and white-shirt 
faultlessness. But ‘‘ faultless evening attire” is not 
one of the worst offenders. It is an empty-headed 
thing, chatter of the novelette, nothing more. There 


is no solemn assumption of extra virtue and responsi- 
bility about it, as there is about so many of these 
swelled-head phrases. It hardly gulls the most gullible 
The same might™be said of the expression ‘ succulen 
bivalve”, about which so much fun has been made. 
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We have taken it as a familiar specimen, but would not 
make too much of it. Probably the man who invented 
it had no idea beyond that of avoiding the repetition of 
the word “‘ oyster” several times in the same sentence. 
A far grosser sinner is a phrase like ‘‘ select seminary 
for young ladies” or ‘ high-class establishment ”, 
which is—or was—used by masters and mistresses tc 
convey the idea that theirs is not an ordinary ‘‘ girls’ 
school”. There is no insincerity in “succulent bivalve” 
for “‘ oyster” ; but the insincerity about ‘‘ select semi- 
nary for young ladies” is rank, smelling to Heaven. 
‘*A nobleman’s seat""—that is a displeasing phrase, 
found in a certain type of directory or guide-book ; 
residence” for ‘‘ house”, ‘resides at” for lives 
at”, ‘“‘obsequies”’ for “burial”—a vulgarity of mind 
lurks in these. The odd thing is that the »eople who 
are in the habit of using this kind of language believe 
that by its use they are avoiding vulgarity. We recall 
a tutor’s wife once saying to one of the pupils, ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. ——, please don’t talk of ‘a looking-glass’! It 
is so inelegant. I have always understood it is to be 
correctly described as ‘a mirror’”’. 

To all this some people may reply, ‘‘ What does it 
matter? Why not let the ‘Spectator’ say ‘select semi- 
nary’ instead of ‘ school’, ‘ mirror’ instead of ‘ looking- 
glass’—if it chooses? Why not let it ‘tender its 
congratulations’ instead of simply ‘ congratulating ’? 
Why not let people ‘reside’ at a seat if they prefer 
doing that to ‘living’ at a house? It is a mere ques- 
tion as to style, and you are fastidious in objecting 
to these words and expressions”. But that is not so. 
It is no question of style or fastidiousness. As for 
style, why, it is a million miles away. It does not 
come into the discussion at all. Nor do we plead for 
bald English at all times. On the contrary, distinction 
of phrase and a nice—and sometimes even a curious— 
choice of words and metaphor are most welcome. 
Without them there must be literary stagnation. 
Metaphor, simile, synonym let there be by all means. 
Writing is an art, and these are the means by which 
it is cultivated. But this is a very different thing 
from uttering your commonplaces with such pomp and 
ritual as persuade gulls that you are making a “* pro- 
nouncement ” of great weight. Portentousness, where 
there is no portent, disgusts. Bombast, where there 
is no bomb, disgusts. Swelling words, where there is 
no need to swell, disgust. The man who ‘testifies 
to his approbation” of us instead of approving us or 
who “tenders his congratulations’ is too much for 
flesh and blood : 


“Who would not laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? ” 


We should show to the door a man who often did this 
sort of thing; or at least say ‘‘ Not at home” to him. 
Why then should we not show to the waste-paper 
basket or back of the fire a book or a paper that sinned 
in this way? The humbugging exordium is gradually 
disappearing from public speech. In the ut of 
Commons a man is done for who rises solemnly, places 
his hand on his breast and begins: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir, 
I rise'on this occasion in order to”, etc., ‘‘ and I 
think, Sir, that I shall only be expressing the very 
general feeling of this House when I remark that the 
speech just delivered by the right honourable gentle- 
man” etc. Only Emperors and Dictators can do this 
sort of thing without arousing ridicule; and as a fact 
they don’t do it. The spectacle of an ordinary person 
*‘ expressing”, in print or by word of mouth, “a sense 
of his approbation”, or “‘ begging to tender his heartiest 
congratulations”, ought to fs ludicrous enough even to 
a man who never saw a joke in his life. But the absurdity 
of it is not the worst part, The point is that these 
phrases sacrifice truth. They claim for the thing uttered 
a significance, a weight, which it does not possess. The 
words, in their look of bursting import, are out of all 
proportion to the worth of the ane said or written. 
This is what we mean by “immorality”. The sense 
is different from Trench’s, but the grievance is as real 
and serious as any he had against word sinning. 


IN AN ITALIAN MUSIC HALL. 


MONG the humbler and less obvious charms of an 
Italian city I would place high the music hall. 
I am not, of course, thinking of the big, cosmopolitan, 
embiographed and emballet’d affair in the principal 
street, but of the small and very racy one that you 
find after long gropings in the elder and poorer parts 
of the city. Outwardly, the tavern of your quest is as 
any other. No superscription proclaims it a temple of 
dance and song; no boards are out. But your ear 
catches through the window-pane the tinkle of a piano 
and the faint cadence of a voice ; and in you go, trying 
to look as little like a ‘‘forestiere” as you can. A 
needless precaution, this; for Italians never stare, 
hardly indeed glance at you: the goodness of their 
manners is proof against any howsoever outlandish 
apparition. I do believe that if an archangel appeared 
in this tavern, they would merely make room for him. 
Not that there would be much room to make. Your 
first impression, as you enter, is of a black sea 
of sombreros, or should I say sombreri?—my local 
colour is lamentably faint where the language of 
the country is concerned. But room is made for you 
somehow, and in the smoke-thick and sombrero-thick 
atmosphere you await the moment when the one and 
over-worked waiter can take the order which is the 
price you pay for admission. One and over-worked he 
is, but not abating in his wild rapidity the grave good- 
humour and dignity of his race. In the little tavern 
which I happen to remember most vividly among the 
very similar others—a tavern not far from the Bargello 
—the waiter is an exact replica of the portraits of 
Cavour, and, despite the agitating life he leads nightly, 
is so impressive and so gracious that the coffee he serves 
to you seems at the first sip quite palatable, and the 
monstrous blend of fire and sugar and water that 
accompanies it and is called ‘‘cognac”’ fails to poison 
you outright. One of the duties of this good man is to 
attend to the clock that hangs on the wall. To a casual 
eye, this clock might pass muster. It has an honest 
dial, and indeed does its best, and its best is indeed 
quite good until it indicates the half-hour. Thereafter, 
through some decay in its faculties, it can no more. 
Its minute-hand has climbed down nimbly and well, 
but cannot climb up. After the lapse of what he takes 
to be half-an-hour, the waiter borrows a walking- 
stick from one of the audience, and therewith pushes 
the minute-hand up and holds it in position while the 
clock strikes ; after which, for another half-hour, all is 
well. When first [ visited this tavern, a year ago, I 
imagined that the clock would presently be submitted 
to its maker and cured of its infirmity, I was de- 
lighted, this year, to find it in its old condition, tended 
by the same waiter in the same manner—a shining 
proof that romance lingers in a land where commer- 
cialism is now thought to reign unchallenged ; and I 
felt a thrill of pride when, one evening, it was my own 
walking-stick that the waiter borrowed. 

Do not think, though, that the clock is the only, or 
even the greatest, attraction of this tavern, Observe 
the intense seriousness of the man at the piano, and 
how strangely a cake-walk sounds when it is pliantly 
and floridly rendered in the manner of true Italian 
melody. It is a far cry from Tuscany to ‘‘Ga.” A 
far cry, too, from our time to the cinqueceato. The 

roscenium of the little stage is well of our time, with 
its card-board surface smeared over with the garish 
colours that the modern Italian loves. But the back- 
cloth, quaintly, is an evident copy from some canvas in 
the Pitti or Uffizi. Those two white colonnades 
tapering away on a pavement of white and black 
lozenges, with a little grove of cypresses beyond, 
were invented as the setting for an Annunciation 
or perhaps a Feast of Cana; and strange they 
seem to us, in this smoky tavern, as a setting for 
Signorina this and La that. Lest I should seem lacking 
in courtesy, I hasten to say that the actual names of 
these ladies are not known to me: the tavern does not 
run to a programme. But even if I knew the names, I 
should find it hard to differentiate for you the ladies. 
That is a part of their charm; they have the appeat 
that comes of absolute yielding to a tradition, to a 
convention. They are as the figures on a frieze, these 
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ladies ; singly of no account, but irresistible in unison. 
This one’s eyes may be a trifle brighter, that one’s 
‘satinette a trifle shabbier, than another’s. But all 
of them are very bright-eyed and shabby-frocked, 
and none is of less than middle age—I mean, of course, 
Italian middle age, between which and girlhood the 
interval is so tragically brief—and they all, all sing 
the same kind of song in just the same kind of way. 
If you happened to go to the cafés chantants of 
Paris three years ago, you will recognise all the tunes 
that these ladies sing. The tunes take just that time 
to get across the Italian Alps. And if you happen to 
know Italian, perhaps you will recognise the words as 
equally old friends. But I suspect they have been 
‘*diablement changés en route” ; for they are delivered 
with an air of passionate yearning, or joy, or wrath, 
which is entirely in the manner of native grand opera, 
‘and in the very quaintest contrast with the familiar 
tinkle of the tune. I never weary of that contrast. 
And I never cease to wonder how the convention of the 


French café chantant has contrived to insinuate itself | 


into these taverns of Italy. You never hear a French 
song hummed or whistled in the street. Most of the 
workmen and errand-boys who pass by are singing to 
themselves, with perfect seriousness and elaborate execu- 
tion, with half-closed eyes and distended mouths, some 
scene from Verdi, or Rossini, or Puccini. Grand opera 
is as much in their bones as is the music hall in those of 
our own populace. How comes it that they sit nightly 
listening to alien music for which they have really no 
use? There they sit serried and solemn, never laugh- 
ing ; never beating time ; seldom, and then but faintly, 
applauding. For three hours or so they sit thus. At 
length a curtain of striped cotton is drawn across the 
stage, in token that the singing is over. The three or 
four unencouraged nightingales presently appear from 
behind the scenes, one by one, women of the people, 
humbly dressed, chaperoned by elder women. They 
sit down and drink syrups. The men pay no heed to 
them, absorbed in the general conversation for which 
the drawing of the curtain was an apparently welcome 
signal. And in due time the waiter borrows a walking- 
stick, and the clock strikes midnight ; and so home. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


I HAVE wronged Mr. Bernard Shaw ; and I beg his 
pardon. Yet it was not in wanton slander that I 
imputed to him a contempt for the art of Delacroix ; it 
was a genuine misunderstanding, or (Mr. Shaw may 
prefer to call it) genuine want of intelligence. In the 
days when we were all younger than we are now, I too 
sought that weekly fount of gaiety and wisdom with 
which the columns of this Review then effervesced. 
Some time ago I read those exhilarating opinions of 
G.B.S. again. And there stuck in my mind, among 
many other things, a sentence at which I boggled, and 
at which I boggle still: ‘‘ Delacroix has gone down 
before the practice of John Maris, von Uhde and the 
‘impressionists’ and realists whose work led up to 
them.” I don’t know who John Maris is—probably a 
misprint for James—but it seems to me a preposterous 
assumption that Delacroix has gone down before Maris 
or von Uhde, or any artist of their calibre. How- 
ever, this is a sentence torn from its context; in the 
same article Mr. Shaw tells us how in his youth he 
came under the spell of the Romantic Movement, and 
ool that its mirages were ‘‘ once dear and beauti- 
ul”. My impression, quite erroneous | now learn, was 
that Mr. Shaw had put from him this sentimental love 
of his youth, had trodden its illusions severely under- 
foot, and in spite of a long-cherished tenderness had 
enrolled himself among ‘ the elect of this stern genera- 
tion” to whom ‘‘the lithographs of Delacroix, the 
ghostly tam-tam march in ‘ Robert the Devil’, the tinkle 
of the goat’s bell in ‘ Dimorah’, and the illustrations 
of Gustave Doré mean nothing but an unintelligible 
refuse of bad drawing, barren ugly orchestral tinkering, 
senseless and debased ambition”. But no, in spite of 
that unkind collocation with Doré, Mr. Shaw not only 
retains his tenderness for Delacroix, but claims to have 
been for years the most zealous defender of his fame. 


‘tially a gentlemanly product”. 


It is all very well for Mr. Shaw to crush me with these 
decades of disinterested championship, but if he has 
been pointing one hand of admiration at the idol of 
Romantic Art, he has been punching it pretty severely 
with the other ; and the latter occupation has been far 
the more public of the two. I only wish I had had the 
chance of having those Faust and Hamlet lithographs 
put before me by Mr. Shaw in the eighteen-eighties ; I 
should have been grateful. 

Of course it is the second-rate Romantics that Mr. 
Shaw has no patience with or mercy for. Yet I re- 
member Delacroix’ confession: ‘‘ It is to escape from 
the cruelties of reality that I take refuge in the crea- 
tions of art”; and I remember Mr. Shaw’s sentence: 
‘* Romance is always, I think, a product of ennui, an 
attempt to escape from a condition in which real life 
appears empty, prosaic and boresome—therefore essen- 
Is that quite the true 
account, the whole truth, of the matter? In the case 
of Delacroix, as 1 suggested, we must put ourselves in 
his place, and realise what it was to have breathed as 
a boy the air of an epoch, when all romances had been 


| eclipsed by fact, and nothing seemed impossible to the 


human spirit, and then to grow with manhood into a 
time on which the old palsies of history were freezing 
back—we must do this to understand the baulked 
passion of Delacroix’ art. It was an escape to life, 
rather than from life, that he desired ; enormous ener- 
gies had been freed and in abundant play, then suddenly 
checked ; and what other outlet could we expect in the 
painting of a man like Delacroix, coming when he did, 
than that fretted hunger, that sense of wrong in the 
world, that power of indignation, which were after all 
not less potent, perhaps, to disturb and shake and sting 
the inertness and complacencies of after generations 
than the efforts of many strong realists grappling, in 
their own way, with the conditions of life as they found 
it? If romance is always a product of gentlemanly 
ennui, then romantic art does not seem an adequate 
description of the art of Delacroix. I feel nervous about 
attributing opinions to Mr. Shaw ; but he seems to me 
to have, at least when he wrote the article in question—it 
is on De Musset’s ‘* Lorenzaccio "—set up a strong anti- 
thesis between romance and reality, and to have justified 
the masters of romantic art solely on the score of their 
powers as magicians and devisers of splendid illusions, 
to which no tests of reality apply, wanderers in a land 
of dreams. But is it not true that we prize these 
masters in proportion as they handle reality ; not ob- 
jective nature, it may be, but real and stimulating 
human emotions? The weaker side of Delacroix 
allies itself with Byron’s Corsairs, but the greatness in 
him allies itself with what was great in Byron, and 
even with men like Michelangelo, whom not even the 
sternest generation of realists has ventured to dethrone. 
And Rembrandt : no one of the painters we call romantic 
approaches him in the sense for romance, yet who has 
more sense for reality? I maintain in fact that without 
this sense for romance the impression of reality is 
incomplete. In a genius like Rembrandt this sense is 
a sense of the wonder of life itself, of the inexhaustible- 
ness of humanity, never a refusal of life or contempla- 
tion of coloured mirage. We only get that when 
romance decays into romanticism, which very soon 
becomes a bore. But realism in its turn may become 
as unsatisfying and inadequate to life as romanticism. 
Human nature wants so much; neither gorgeous 
insubstantial visions nor some grey apocalypse of an 
entirely sanitary and well-regulated paradise will satisfy 
it. Yet always it is a desire for more life that produces 
art, for life conceived of as in some way or other more 
keenly lived than actual conditions allow of—though, 
alas, the imaginations of men are mostly mean and 
feeble compared with the real capacities of living, and 
the real achievements of the historic Alexander are 
infinitely more full of wonder and romance than the 
romantic fables reflected from his fame which cheated 
the unsatisfied desires of medizeval Europe. 1 doubt if 
gentlemanly ennui has the least desire for romance ; 
certainly it never issved in art of any kind. 

At the Liecester Galleries Mr. Edmond Dulac is 
exhibiting a series of illustrations to the “ Arabian 
Nights”. There is a subject for the romantic artist, 
ready-made. Mr. Dulac has made a striking popular 
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success ; but I do not think he has made the most of 
his subject ; he has decorated it with charming em- 
broideries rather than got to the heart of it. 
concession, one supposes, to popular taste, he has 
laboured a comic vein which seems alien from his own 
gift. His instinct is to invent delicate harmonies of 
colour in design, and in those of the illustrations where 
there is least complexity of interest he is most success- 
ful ; some of these are extremely pretty. But of that 
imaginative humour which has an element of the 
terrible in it there is no trace in the male figures of 
comic corpulence and pantomime gesture which he 
introduces to set off the rather too obviously pretty 
black-haired sylphs and princesses of Bagdad. Mr. 
Dulac’s figures have indeed none of the reality of Boyd 
Houghton’s wonderful black-and-white designs. How- 
ever, the exhibition is an undeniable success ; and as 
a colourist Mr. Dulac shows an obvious and agree- 
able gift. 

The roses of Shiraz, for which Heine sighed on his 
Paris mattress, seem desirable enough in the gloom 
and dirt of a London December; but it is better to 
think of an English spring. There is so much gratuitous 
hideousness in our houses and surroundings, and life 
for so much of our population has been so joyiessly 
dehumanised by modern industrial conditions, that we 
ought to see good in every effort towards bringing 
back a sense of the pleasures of art into manufactures. 
Horrible things, no doubt, have been produced in the 
name of the Arts and Crafts movement, more especially 
on the Continent; but after a complete rupture in 
tradition, one cannot expect the finest results all at once. 
The general weakness of the revived handicrafts is a 
desire for personal originality, and a lack of patience 
which results in a kind of coarseness. But things are 
improving. The Home Arts and Industries Association 
has been holding this week an exhibition and sale at 
the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street. Here one 
can see what is being done all over the country to start 
new handicrafts and revive old ones; schools and 
guilds in Essex, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, Birming- 
ham, the Potteries, Windermere, Anglesey, Shetland, 
Ireland, send the productions of their workers in 
weaving, carved wood, baskets, metal-work, pottery, 
lace, furniture. The leadless glaze pottery made by 
Mr. Howson Taylor at Birmingham struck me par- 
ticularly by its quality of colour, good shapes and 
technical success. But there are excellent things 
among the other sections, the Irish ones especially. 
To-day, Saturday, is the last day of the exhibition ; 
it is well worth a visit. 

LAURENCE BINYON. 


HONOUR. 


HERE is the place of honour? 
In front of the battle-way, 
Where the jagged splints are flying 
And sputtering bullets play. 


What are the marks of honour? 
The veteran’s wounds and scars, 
The pioneer’s place in prison, 
Behind dreary walls and bars. 


Pain of the crown of honour, 
The bravest alone can bear, 
Forged in the torture chamber, 
Clainped round ensanguined hair. 


Blest are those knights of honour 
With joy the mean may not share ; 
Happy the strife and trial, 

For the peace of God is there. 


GeEorGE IvEs. 


As 


THE PAGEANT OF S. DAVID’S. 


N the treeless coast of western Pembrokeshire there 
lies hidden in a deep valley the Cathedral Church 
and City of Dewi, which the Normans have called 
Menevia and the Saxons S. David’s. Thirteen hundred 
years and more have passed since the Pictish chieftain 
Boia from the craggy hill fort that still bears his name 
saw the smoke arising from the camp of Dewi’s monks, 
who had come there under Heaven’s guidance to found 
the first Cathedral of Menevia, and still the land stands 
apart from the noise and smoke of the latter-day world 
and offers as of yore a refuge for those who seek the 
hermit’s life. Kings and archbishops, patriots and 
poets, they have all been here since Dewi walked the 
coast ; and still the rock of Penbery and the moorland 
of the Dowrog and the shores of Whitesand Bay are 
as wild and desolate as they were when they saw the 
knights of Normandy and Anjou. 

Now hard by Dewi’s city once stood the town of 
Menapia, the last station on the Roman road. And 
here, when the legions have marched their latest 
march by Whitesand Bay, the torch of learning still 
flickers faintly and here pauses Patrick on his way 
from the eternal city and thinks that he has found the 
place where he may lead a life of meditation and prayer. 
But as he gazes on the far-off coast of Erin he falls 
asleep, and, as he dreams, angelic voices warn him 
that this place is reserved for one who shall be born 
thirty years later, and clear before him he sees the great 
island that calls on him to free her from heathenism. 
So Patrick awakes and sails to the isle of destiny, 
and in thirty years’ time is Dewi born in Menevia, on 
the shores of S. Bride’s Bay, where the chapel of his 
mother, the holy Non, stands to-day. He is of royal 
birth, for his sire, the grandson of Cunedda the burner, 
is prince of Ceredigion and Non’s father is the chief of 
Dyfed ; and he is a man full of grace and of handsome 
countenance; but he eats no flesh meat and his drink 
is the water of the rill, and he and his companions 
Teilo and Padarn go as guests into the houses of the 
noble, the yeoman, the native and the stranger, and 
they take neither gift nor fee, nor food nor drink, but 
what they do is to preach the faith in Christ to everyone 
without food or thanks, so that to this day they are called 
in Wales the blessed visitors. Over many lands and 
seas the Saints wander and it is in holy Jerusalem 
that Dewi is hallowed for a bishop. But long ere the 
holy hands are laid on his head, Dewi has raised 
his monastery in the vale of roses, not without sore 
trouble and danger of life. And here, as he returns, are 
the messengers waiting to bid him come to confute the 
Pelagian heretics at the Synod of Brevi in his sire’s 
own land of Ceredigion. S. Dewi goes forth and there 
before kings and prelates and presbyters and abbots 
and a mighty throng of people preaches the faith, and 
as he preaches a snow-white dove from Heaven descends 
and sits on his shoulder, and the earth whereon he stands 
raises itself until it becomes a hill, and his voice sounds 
forth like a trumpet—and the teachers of error flee away 
in fear, and the saints of the isle of Britain fall prostrate 
before him and the voice of the people cries that Dewi 
shall be the Archbishop of Britain, and that his city of 
Menevia shall be the Archbishopric of Britain for ever. 
And Dewi goes back to the vale of roses, and there 
he labours and prays, until one Tuesday, the first day 
of March, the angels ‘‘ take his soul to the place where 
there is light without end and rest without labour and 
joy without sorrow”. 

The soul of Dewi is at rest ; but there is little peace 
in Dewi’s shrine. The ships of the pirates often sail 
into Port Clais, and twice do the peasants of Dyfed 
gaze with horror as their sky is reddened with flames of 
the burning cathedral. Yet still piety and the muses 
linger on the lonely shore, and Welsh monks write 
Latin hexameters and the pilgrim comes from many a 
land to pray by Dewi's shrine, for two pilgrimages to 
Menevia avail the sinner’s soul as greatly as one 
journey to the seat of the Apostles. 

But to-day Wales shudders at the dread tidings 
that the Norman spearmen of Hastings from their 
new-built castles of Shrewsbury and Cardiff are drawing 
nigh to the holy land of Dewi, and one great day 
Bishop Sulien, the wisest of the Britons, stands in 
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silent awe, when Duke William himself rides into 
the vale of the roses and kneels and makes his offering 
before Dewi’s altar. But alas! this pilgrimage is the 
herald of evil. It is not long ere the priests of Menevia 
are singing the funeral mass for the soul of Rhys ap 
Tewdr, the last true king of South Wales, who has 
fallen pierced by Norman spears on the Yscir’s banks 
by Brecon town, and William the Red standing on the 
rocks of S. David’s, where the jackdaws caw around 
him (as loudly as they caw to-day), vows that he 
will sail from vanquished Wales to unconquered 
Ireland. And now the mailed fist of the Norman 
falls heavy on the land of Dewi. A Norman prelate 
sits on the bishop’s throne, there is a plucking of 
peasants and a plundering of parsons. The poor cry 
on blessed Dewi and he seems not to hear, and the 
Welsh priest, who is forced to put away his better half, 
sighs that Simon Magus and Gehazi have taken up their 
abode in the vale of the roses. But nowa mightier king 
is drawing near to the city than any she has yet received. 
Henry of Anjou has sailed from the Ireland that he has 
devastated into the harbour of Menevia, and the canons 
of the cathedral (S. David's has its chapter now modelled 
in the fashion of that of Bayeux), who have little ex- 
pected such a guest, are awaiting him by the white 
gate, where the mystic slab of marble that they call 
Llechlilavar spans the Alan’s stream. The king comes 
nigh, and a shudder passes over the throng, for a 
voice has warned them that Merlin foretold that a 
King of England and conqueror of Ireland shall die on 
Liechllavar ; and the king, who has heard it, stands and 
gazes for a moment at the slab, and then boldly step- 
ing over cries with a loud voice, ‘‘ Who will hence- 
orth believe Merlin the liar?” But a voice from 
the crowd cries out, ‘‘ Merlin has not lied, for thou art 
not the king who shalt conquer Ireland”. And the 
king walks into the church and devoutly offers up his 
prayers. 

It is not long ere Wales sees that the Norman rule 
is not altogether evil. Already the wondrous nave of 
the cathedral whose arches ‘‘drip with minute folia- 
tions like lacework” is being erected, and so enthu- 
Siastically do the peasants labour at the building that 
for a reward their posterity is never rated for church 
repairs. But the work of the Norman is not concerned 
with stones and mortar alone. He has caught some- 
thing of the Keltic passion for Dewi’s shrine, and he 
asks that the pall shall be given back to the bishopric, 
and that Menevia shall no longer groan under 
the oppression of England and Canterbury. For 
years have these claims been stirring, when at last 
there arises a champion worthy to fight the cause, 
Giraldus the wit and the scholar in whose veins the 
blood of the Norman Geraldines is mingled with the 
blood of the royal Welsh house of Cunedda. The 
canons of Menevia, timid Welshmen as they are, for one 
moment show themselves as brave as Dewi when he 
withstood Boia, and, in proud scorn of Norman king and 
Norman primate, they elect the hero to the see and bid 
him go to Rome to claim the pall and to bring back 
ecclesiastical freedom to Wales. Never, cried a Welsh 
prince, did Cambria fight a braver war against England 
than the war Gerald waged against the bishops and 
clergy of England for the honour of Wales in the 
court of Rome. Behind him stand the princes and the 
people of Wales ; but on the other side are massed the 
forces of England and Canterbury. Three times in the 
long fight does Gerald cross the sea, but only to find that 
the canons of Menevia are betraying their country’s 
cause. Bitterly does he reproach them for their treachery 
from S. David’s pulpit ; but they heed his wordsnomore 
than if he were telling them tales of King Arthur. Has 
not the Archbishop of Canterbury sent them golden rings, 
made in London, girdles tricked with gold and ivory, 
neck-chains of gold and silver fret-work? and for 
these things they despise the rights of Menevia, the 
mother that has reared them. The end comes at last. 
Innocent the Great will strike no blow for Wales, and 
one poor old woman is Gerald’s only friend at S. David’s 
when he lays down his arms and turns from the 
tumult of ecclesiastical warfare to the gentler pleasures 
of letters. Yet years after he has been laid to 
rest in the church for which he has so bravely 
fought, his spirit still inspires the men who pray 


before Dewi’s shrine, for when King Longshanks 
and Queen Eleanor and his Grace of Canterbury enter 
the vale of roses flushed with the conquest of Wales, 
Thomas Beck the bishop dares to say to the arch- 
bishop, ‘‘ We receive you as primate, not as metro- 
politan’’. It is the last cry of Menevia for her ancient 
rights; but still her fame remains, and still the 
pilgrims flock to Dewi’s shrine, while her Norman pre- 
lates add chapel after chapel to her cathedral which 
shall commemorate no longer only Welsh but also 
English saints as Thomas the Archbishop and Edward 
the Confessor. Yet the Keltic glories of yore are not 
forgotten. Shrines and oratories arise by the wells 
of holy Dewi and holy Non, and the lights from the 
beautiful chapel of S. Justinian on the cliffs guide 
the mariner through the rocky sea to the harbour of 
Menevia. Nigh the high altar in the church the 
statues of S. Denys and S. Patrick stand by that of 
Dewi. Into this glorious S. David's march the Welsh 
and Breton who have followed Harry Tudor and the 
Red Dragon flag from Milford to ask Dewi’s prayers, 
and thence they pass to their victory on Bosworth 
field. 

We have seen the pageant of Menevia in the knightly 
years. We will not linger to dwell on the sadder and 
more squalid scenes that her shores behold when the 
sacrilege and greed of Genevan prelate or Puritan 
trooper scatter her relics and shatter her monuments 
and tear the roofs from her shrines. We may not 
stay to look at William Laud as he rides into S. David's 
city and leaves his signature in the chapter book, 
where you may see it this day, nor may we pause to 
hang on the eloquent lips of Rhys Prichard as he 
thunders from the cathedral pulpit, Rhys Prichard 
whose verses have called into being the faith of modern 
Wales. 

The nineteenth century has dawned and the fate of 
S. David’s seems sealed. A few canons meet there and 
dine once a year and a minor canon reads a service in 
the nave. The restis ruin. And here the French his- 
torian and the Oxford poet alike come and mourn for the 
solemn and ruined sanctuary and murmur as they 
depart : 


** Ancient Menevia, I must still love thee.” 


Our own time has seen the old wrongs righted, so far as 
stone and mortar can right them. The loving care and 
generosity of modern deans of S. David’s have given 
back to the cathedral something of the look that it 
wore in the days of chivalry. Yet still there breathes 
over Menevia a spirit of neglect and melancholy. 
Lonely amid her rocks she still seems to mourn, 
as she mourned in Archdeacon Gerald’s day, for the 
crown that Canterbury has torn from her brow. One 
wonders, as one stands on her rocks where Rufus stood 
of yore, whether the day of deliverance of which 
Gerald dreamed shall ever dawn for her, the day that 
shall see the world hail her once more as Mistress and 
Mother of the Church of the Kelt. 


BIRDS OF THE FIELD.—V. 


oe dramatic incident, as we may call it, by which 
a combat between two male redshanks was 
abruptly terminated through the coming in of a third 
bird, presumably a female, as recounted in my last 
article, is not the only evidence which I have been able 
to collect that the hen redshanks, on these occasions, 
is not a mere impassive spectator of what takes place 
on her account. Several times, at intervals, during 
similar battles royal, I have seen her approach the scene 
of action, and though there have been long periods of 
apparent indifference (there were such, I presume, 
before the French Revolution), yet what are we to say of 
these visits themselves, repeated in one case some five or 
six times in fairly rapid succession? An hour—two 
hours—nay, even a whole morning’s quiescence is of 
no value after this, yet it is on the strength of such 
negative periods, of much shorter duration— mere 
nothings very often—that the truth of sexual selection 
has been again and again denied, as though it were 
rather the part of Nature to hurry herself for the 
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onvenience of those who had but little time to look 
into her, than for the latter either to find more time or to 
reserve their opinion. Yet even someone with time at his 
disposal, coming upon the day in question, might well 
have Seen nothing, or nothing very noticeable, although 
before he came these visits that I speak of, with all 
their suggestiveness, their real affirmative evidence, 
would have been made. Nor were they mere visits— 
that is to say the bird paying them did not merely 
approach the two combatants, and nothing more, nor 
yet stay at such a distance from them as to leave any 
doubt in regard to the intentional nature of such 
approach, even had it been made only once, for though 
there was no attack, nor anything which could, with 
certainty, be interpreted as in the nature of a hostile 
demonstration, yet, going right up to one or other of 
the pair, the new-comer made about him a peculiar 
little skurrying run, as to which, let its purpose have 
been what it will, this, at least, may be predicated, that 
he was the object of it. 
been a male, it seems very unlikely that he should not, 
on one or other of these occasions, have been attacked, 
for a fighting redshanks does not particularly care what 


Now had the bird thus acting | 


silver wings, till, rising at length and flying nearer, he 
flutters them for a little just over his mistress, putting 
her beneath a silver canopy, and, sinking down grace- 
fully again, she has no heart to say him nay. 

The heart of another hen, however, is not so pene- 
trable. The male, in this case, is just as conscientious 
in his attentions, and, from the patience with which they 
are suffered, might well deem them acceptable. But, 
as he ascends upon the wings of hope, all, it would 
seem, is not well. There is a hesitancy, an undefined 
something that, on his descending, takes the definite 
shape of a little start away, which has all the spirit in 
it of arefusal. In that spirit, at any rate, it is taken. 
Though the distance she moves to is but trifling—three 
or four of her own little paces—yet for the sensitive 
wooer it becomes an impassable barrier. He is nettled, 
ashamed, disconcerted, and, from that moment, his 
addresses cease. 

In a third case, the refusal, though ruder, is less final. 
Here the female, whilst her cavalier still stands banner- 


| ing, hopeful perhaps till that moment, and, even now, 
_at point to ‘‘rise from the ground like feathered 


other male he fights with, insomuch that when two | 
pairs of warriors have, in the course of their hostilities | 
—which are distributed usually over a considerable area | 


—impinged upon each other, I have seen partners 
changed, as it were, each bird of either couple becoming 
engaged, apparently through pure chance, with one or 
other of the two strangers, after which the fight con- 
tinued as merrily as ever. 
on one occasion, yet it is sufficient to show how 
strong and undiscriminating, when once fairly roused, 
the fighting instinct is, nor is it easy to attribute any 
other motive to the conduct of the intermeddler save 
that of a desire to fight, supposing him to have been a 
male and not a female. In the reverse case, however, 
its affinity with that of the hen Kentish plover, in 
similar circumstances, is at once apparent, the only 
difference being that whereas, in that instance, interest 
was pushed to the point of actual assaul!t, here it stopped 
short of this—which, however, gives us no right to 
conclude that it would alwaysdoso. Though, as before 
observed, the difficulty, or often impossibility, of distin- 
guishing the sexes of birds by their outward appearance 
is a sad stumbling-block in the way of drawing definite 
conclusions, yet, having seen what I have above de- 
scribed, and noticed, moreover, that, however various 
and widely separated may be the places of tourney of 
any fighting couple, a mysterious third bird is apt, upon 
each and all of them, to appear in their neighbourhocd, 
I cannot doubt that, even though she may not otherwise 
show it, the hen redshanks is, all the while, interested 
in these encounters, and keenly alive to their signifi- 
cance. 

This, however, does not in itself show that her con- 
duct is influenced by esthetic considerations. It is in 
the courtship proper of the male redshanks that we first 
have clear evidence that such is the case. To make 
this apparent, I will, at the risk of redundancy, give 
several examples of what takes place, since it is in the 
distinctive features which mark the course of each little 
drama, as well as in the varying result which attends 
it, that its essential character is best seen, and though 
it may surprise some who can with difficulty allow that 
observations such as these, made outside four walls, 
can have the smallest tincture of science about them, 
yet i hold them, myself, to be as truly scientific as if the 
objects observed had been enclosed in a box, that box 
on a table, that table in a study, and myself in an arm- 
chair before it—with a fire, since the season was April. 
In the name of science, then, though without its 
appurtenances! In the first instance, the male, with 
mincing step, approaches the demure little brown object 
of his affections, and stopping at a properly regardful 
distance from her—nearer would be overbold—begins to 
wave his wings above his back. Before that he, too, 
has been but a quiet sober-suited bird of undistinguished 
mien, but now, with the first spreading of his pinions, 
a soft yet pretty silver gleams, like the moon at twilight, 
from their under surface, his figure assumes dignity, 
and his legs, movin rhythmical , impress their coral 
colour on the eye. More and more glowing becomes 
the little coral dance, more and more eloquent the 


This, indeed, was only | 
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Mercury,” all at once flies at him, when, fanning his 
tail, he walks resentfully away. More persistent, how- 
ever, than the last, he returns, soon, to press his suit, 
is again flown at, again retires, yet returning once 
more, after a more politic interval, for the third time 
offers himself, and is then accepted. Irritation, here, 
as in some courtships on a higher plane, has preceded 
a softer emotion, but how great must have been the 
confidence of this twice (I think literally) hen-pecked 
male in a display the nature and object of which, with 
the key thus offered, is perfectly plain, but inexplicable 
if we reject it. The last instance that I shall give 
exhibits the courtship of the male at its very best. 
First, in approaching, he spreads out his tail, which 
becomes, then, a pretty white fan, and inclining it, with 
himself, towards the object of his devotion, makes two 
or three half-circles about her, each being a little run, 
full of spirit and action. The tail having thus played 
its part in the ceremony, he stops, deliberately, as it 
were, produces his wings, and, as he waves them, 
advances his legs alternately, one in front of the other, 
moving them slowly, as if each were a sight to be seen. 
As for the female, she stands, all the while, looking on, 
and if any inference can be drawn from this, and from 
various slight but not inexpressive movements—much 
may appear in the turn of a head—the pageant does 
not pass before an uninterested spectator. Atany rate, 
when the final flight and descent come, the author of 
it is at once accepted. The tail was not fanned for 
nothing, the wings were not waved in vain, and the 
red legs, it is seen, have been more effective than the 
yellow ones of Malvolio. 
EDMUND SELOUS.. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 
(Lines SUGGESTED BY “‘SERRES CHAUDES” OF MAETERLINCK.) 


O DOME of crystal in the forest shade, 

Standing fast closed to sun and vernal showers, 
Shadows of languid plants are glimpsed within, 
And on thy moist, warm panes lean sickly flowers. 


Vague memories of ancestral fields in bloom 
Breathe when thy heavy door is left ajar, 

Stir thy strange growths as with an aching sense 
Of some dim joy unknown in lands afar. 


Behold, this longing realised! <A gale 

Breaks in the doors and casements. Comes a frost, 
With cold and healthy winds which kill the blooms, 
The hothouse was their life, and this the cost, 


Enrp CAMPBELL Dauncey. 
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MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN AND CATTLE-DRIVING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Dublin, 19 December, 1907. 

Sir,—Mr. Walter Long makes one statement which 
would be a great deal more important than his laborious 
attempts to be hysterical about the cattle-driving 
foolery—if it were only true. He says: ‘‘ The United 
Kingdom has found for Ireland £120,000,000 in order 
to buy out the landlords.” The United Kingdom, 
unhappily, has done nothing of the kind. It has pro- 
mised to find the £120,000,000, but after four years 
has barely found one-sixth of the money. If the United 
Kingdom, in place of preaching at us from its own 
superior heights of righteousness, would redeem its 
word and pay for the 450,000,000 of land which has 
been sold on the faith of the imperial guarantee, it 
would do more to pacify Ireland and cover the cattle- 
drivers with contempt than the Coercion Act of Mr. 
Walter Long’s midnight visions could do in another 
stretch of seven centuries. 

Your obedient servant, 
O'BRIEN. 


THE GYPSY LORE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


The Pines, 11 Putney Hill, S.W., 
18 December, 1907. 

Sir,—In my remarks upon the two fascinating 
numbers of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
which appeared in the Saturpay Review of 7 and 
14 December, I omitted to name the society’s address 
where the journal is published. The consequence of 
this is that I am receiving by every post inquiries on the 
subject. 

Will you, therefore, allow me to rectify this omission, 
and to say in your columns that the address is 6 Hope 
Place, Liverpool ? Yours obediently, 

THEoporRE Watts-DunTon. 


THE GYPSY LORE JOURNAL. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


The Philosophical Institution, 
4 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
12 December, 1907. 

Sir,—In Mr. Watts-Dunton’s excellent and appre- 
ciative notice of the New Series of the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society” (SatuRDAY REview, 7 December) 
he refers to me as the editor of the new journal. As 
I edited the Old Series in collaboration with my friend 
Francis Hindes Groome, and as the name of the editor 
of the New Series is not announced in the magazine, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has naturally supposed that I have 
resumed the editorship. This, however, is not the 
case. The scene of our operations has been shifted 
from Edinburgh to Liverpool, where Mr. Scott Macfie 
conducts the editorial work, with the valuable aid of 
Mr. John Sampson, Professor Kuno Meyer, and others, 
Liverpool being at this moment peculiarly rich in 
‘“*Romany Ryes”. A single glance at the pages of 
the new magazine will show that the work of editing 
is no light one, as it demands much and varied linguistic 
skill, a thorough knowledge of the Romani speech 
being only one item, although undoubtedly an im- 
portant one. As a mere contributor, I am free to 
express here my admiration of the work done by 
Mr. Scott Macfie as editor. Although it is all a labour 
of love, it none the less means a very considerable 
expenditure of time and trouble. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Davip MacRitcuHie, 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO COLERIDGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
34 Fox Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E., 
15 December, 1907. 
Sin,--Though one fully agrees with your reviewer as 
to the futility of most modern book illustrations, 


to ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner” beside which all others are 
negligible. I refer of course to those by David Scott, 
published in 1837. In imaginative power, diablerie, 
and real beauty, no book illustrations surpass them ; 
and it is hard on this great artist when any illustrations 
to S. T. C. are referred to that these should not be 
instantly remembered. 

There is another set of illustrations equally great and 
as insufficiently, as I think, remembered or valued : 
those to ‘‘ Don Quixote’”’, by Arthur Boyd Houghton. 
They are the only drawings that maintain, even in- 
crease, the dignity and nobility of the Don ; however 
farcical his troubles may be the artist never degrades 
him into the merely funny. And to come to current 
work, who among the discerning is not rejoicing in the 
illustrations by Muirhead Bone to his sister’s book 
‘Children’s Children ”, a book whose illustrations take 
one back at once to the palmy days of ‘‘ the ’sixties ’’ ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Freperick H. Evans. 


‘*RUFFIANS, RASCALS—AND FOOLS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


16 December, 1907. 
Sir,—In your note on Mr. John Burns and the 
Teutophobe papers you did not mention what he called 
their readers. He said—according to the reports of 
the speech which I have seen—that their editors were 
‘‘ruffans ”, their owners rascals’, and their readers 
fools”. Yours faithfully, c. 


THE PORTUGUESE PLAY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


47 Pickwick Road, Dulwich, S.E., 
11 December, 1907. 

S1r,—In the leading article entitled ‘‘ The Portuguese 
Play ” which appeared in your issue of 7 December 
you say: 

‘* They (the Portuguese) are certainly not receptive. 
After enjoying the benefits of compulsory education for 
more than sixty years, not much more than twenty per 
cent. of them are even able to read.” 

From this it would seem that you consider the 
Portuguese. to be, as the people beyond the Tweed 
have it, ‘‘ dull in the uptak”, because nearly four-fifths 
of the ulation of Portugal to-day are illiterate, in 
spite of the fact that education became compulsory in 
the country more than sixty years ago. 

If my interpretation of your meaning is correct, then 
I certainly think you do the Portuguese an injustice. 
The enormous percentage of illiterates in Portugal is 
not due to the inability of the bulk of the natives to 
master the ‘‘ elementary exercise of learning to read”, 
but to the policy pursued by Government after Govern- 
ment in studiously keeping the Compulsory Education 
Act of 1844 in the background as much as possible. 

For many years past the aim of the political party in 
power in Portugal has been to secure the pecuniary 
advancement of its members and to create sinecures for 
its adherents. Now the politicians and sinecurists (who, 
by the way, constitute the majority of the educated 
class) have always realised that their corrupt and 
pernicious practices would never be tolerated by an 
enlightened community. They have recognised that the 
spread of education would awaken in the masses an 
embarrassing interest in the conduct of national affairs, 
which would be inimical to their influence. 

The majority of the untaught eighty per cent. are dull, 
certainly, but not more so than the illiterates in any 
other country. Long years of oppression on the part 
of his more enlightened brother has crushed the spirit 
out of the average uneducated Portuguese. He is 
characterised by: an indifference to his surroundings 


| which tends to accentuate the apparently sluggish con- 
| dition of his mental capacity ; but he is none the less 
susceptible to the benefits of education, and, given the 


opportunity, there is no reason why he sho not be 
capable of taking an active and intelligent interest in 
the government of his country. 
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We in England have but a poor opinion of a nation 
which allows her internal affairs to be culpably mis- 
managed as those of Portugal have been for the past 
forty or fifty years ; and it is not unnatural that doubts 
should be expressed as to whether she is capable of 
extricating herself from the labyrinth of embarrass- 
ments into which she has wandered. Let it not be for- 
gotten, however, that Portugal has hitherto been 
governed by a small coterie of irresponsibles whose 
measures have by no means reflected the wishes of the 
nation. Sweep these irresponsibles away, encourage 
the masses, and affairs will begin to assume a very 
different aspect. 

The Portuguese Dictatura are impressed with the 
indubitable fact that the regeneration of Portugal can 
only be achieved by the enlightenment of the masses, 
and they have tackled this part of the difficult task 
before them with commendable energy. Some time 
must elapse before any appreciable results will be 
attained, but if the present policy is vigorously pur- 
sued it will ultimately have the effect of purifying the 
political life of Portugal of that immorality which has, 
for so many years, prevented the natural progress of 
the nation. I am, Sir, yours &c., 

J. L. 


OVERGROWN CLASSES IN L.C.C. SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 7 December, 1907. 

S1r,—My letter of last week should have stated that 
in the December number of the ‘‘ Journal of Education ” 
the following figures appear :—they are taken from a 
speech by Mr. Hole, President of the London Teachers’ 
Association :— 

In schools under the London County Council there 
were in June last— 

2,774 classes of from 50 to 60 children 
1,981 55 55 FO 
320 ” ” ,, 80 ,, 
16 containing more than go children 
each. 

Each of these 5,173 classes is under the charge of 
one adult teacher only. Well may the Journal say : 
‘*In the light of these figures the published average 
of 42°6 is indeed meaningless.” 

I remain yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


TIPS TO LONDON RAILWAY MEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

19 December, 1907. 
Sir,—At the time when a railway strike was threatening 
we heard a great deal about the claim of the London 
railway workers that they should be paid a higher wage 
than the workers at country stations. We are inclined 
to think this is just what ought not to be done—and 
the injustice of the claim is especially noticeable at 
Christmas time. Just now about half the people in 
England seem looking for a tip. The railway porters 
at London stations appear to look for an extra tip at 
this season, if they condescend to carry your bag or rug 
five yards, as something in the nature of an absolute 
right. At any rate, no man obviously is a gentleman, 
no woman a lady, who does not enter into the spirit of 
the thing. How is a poor man to get enough drinks at 
Christmas if he is tipped only with wretched coppers ? 

Yours faithfully, L. 


““SHIPPING OARS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
16 December, 1907. 
Sir,—Has the meaning of the above changed since 
my Thames-side days? I then learnt that to “ship” 
an oar was to place it in the rowlock ready for use ; to 
**unship ” was to remove the oar from the rowlock. 
In two just published works of fiction—one by a 
retired mariner, the other by an amateur yachtsman— 
the expression ‘‘ shipping oars” is used to denote the 
placing of the oars in the boat after use. 
Yours obediently, 
Oarsman. 


REVIEWS. 


CESAR’S STARTING-POINT FOR BRITAIN. 


‘* Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar.” 
By T. Rice Holmes. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1907. 21s. net. 


NE of the most curious and for us Britons the 
most interesting among the undetermined points 
in history is the uncertainty as to the port in Gaul from 
which Cesar set out to invade Britain. The truth must 
have been familiarly known at the time, and of common 
knowledge among men of education and position during 
all the succeeding years of the Roman occupation. 
Yet the record is completely effaced—lost, apparently, 
in the darkness of the political gloom which succeeded 
the fall of the Roman power. Asa result of painstaking 
and, he may well affirm, exhaustive research Mr. Rice 
Holmes claims to have settled the question in favour 
of Boulogne; and he makes out, unquestionably, a 
strong case. A still more emphatic expression might 
be used if it could be assumed that the coast line 
resembles to-day, even approximately, the coast line of 
Cesar’sday. But as not presumption only but certainty 
is the other way, we suspect that many will persist in 
regarding the problem as insoluble still. 

When Czsar conquered Gaul he found, in the 
country of the Morini, at the mouth of the Liane, a 
town called Gesoriacum ; and when he started to invade 
Britain he commissioned his lieutenant Quintus Pedius 
to found, on the adjacent heights, a citadel which Quintus 
is said to have named Bononia, after the place of 
his birth. So slightly has the nomenclature changed, 
amid linguistic developments which have transformed 
common speech, that the one is called Bologna and the 
other Boulogne at the present day. 

But the inference has by no means been accepted 
that, because he caused ‘the mouth of the Liane to be 
fortified, it was from the Liane that he sailed. Nearly 
every haven, on the contrary, from Calais to the 
mouth of the Somme has been suggested in turn as 
the port of departure, and nearly every place on the 
opposite coast, from Richborough to Pevensey, as his 
landing-place. Most of these sites fail however, so 
obviously, to satisfy the conditions that Wissant and 
Boulogne may be said practically to divide the field. 

One glancing casually at the two places to-day, and 
failing to make allowance for the changes wrought by 
sea and sand in two thousand years, might easily deny 
that there could be a question. But it must be remem- 
bered that (as pointed out in the SatuRDAY Review of 
2 September, 1905) Wissant was a very different place 
two thousand years ago from the ‘‘ hamlet astray in a 
desert of sand” which Mariette calls it to-day. For 
three hundred years after the Norman Conquest it was 
the favourite port of communication between England 
and France ; so—on the assumption that deterioration 
has been continuous—we may reasonably conclude that 
it was more serviceable still in Cawsar’s day. And if 
this does not help to prove that it was from Wissant 
Cesar sailed, it does prove that Wissant was once a 
place of importance and help to justify its candidature. 

All that we have really to go on is what Cesar says ; 
and what he tells us, in the briefest possible terms, is 
that having made up his mind to go to Britain because 
he understood the inhabitants had helped the Gauls in 
nearly all their battles, he sent Caius Volusenus in a 
warship to reconnoitre, while he marched with all his 
forces into the country of the Morini, because thence 
was the shortest passage to Britain. The country of 
the Morini seems to have corresponded approximately 
with the modern department of the Pas de Calais; 
stretching probably a little farther north—perhaps as 
far as Gravelines, and a little farther south—till it 
reached the territory of the Ambiani who have left 
their name to Amiens. Here, at’ some place within 
these limits, he collected eighty vessels which he judged 
sufficient for the transport of two legions, besides 
eighteen others which were held up by an adverse 
wind at a place eight Roman miles off, whither, accord- 
ingly, he sent his cavalry to embark. Landing, as we 
know from his description of moon and harvest, on or 
about 27 August B.c. 55, he stayed but a short time 
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on account of the lateness of the season, fought some 
sharp engagements, took hostages, and sailed back to 
Morinia, determining to return next year. No name is 
mentioned on this first occasion, so we are left to pure 
surmise within the limits of the text. We want a likely 
port in Morinia, with a subsidiary haven seven or eight 
miles to the northward. We say ‘‘in Morinia ” 
advisedly, despite Sir George Airy’s advocacy of the 
Somme, because his arguments appear to put a severe 
strain upon Cesar’s text and there seems no need to 
go so far south for accommodation which Morinia could 


supply. 

e do not know for certain that the Portus Itius of 
the second expedition is the port from which he set out 
on the first, though the inference is in favour of the 
supposition. All Cesar tells us is that he ordered his 
lieutenants to repair the old ships and make as many 
new ones as they could ; that, when he returned from 
his winter’s tour of inspection in Illyricum he found they 
had constructed some five hundred, besides twenty-eight 
warships ; and that, having praised the energy they 
displayed, he ordered them all to assemble at Portus 
Itius—‘‘ quo ex portu commodissimum in Britanniam 
trajectum esse cognoverat "—from which port he had 
ascertained the passage to Britain to be most con- 
venient, adding that the distance was about thirty 
Roman (twenty-eight English) miles. Leaving Titus 
Labienus with three legions and two thousand horse 
to guard this port, collect supplies, and look after 
matters in Gaul, he sailed with five legions and two 
thousand horse, and landed without opposition at the 
place (eam partem insulae) which he had noted as best 
suited for the purpose (quo optimum esse egressum 
cognoverat) the previous year. 

To a spectator standing on Cape Grisnez—looking 
down on Wissant almost at his feet, and across at the 
English coast, which can be distinctly seen—the argu- 
ment of position will probably appeal with force. Lying 
in the hollow of the shallow crescent, of which Capes 
Grisnez and Blancnez are the horns, Wissant is exactly 
opposite the Kentish coast, and must have been a 
favourite port of communication between Britain and 
Gaul, as it was a thousand years later between England 
and France. If we were restricted to ports in the 
modern acceptation of the word, and to surmise based 
on the modern condition of the coast, it might be 
promptly put out of court ; but the probability is that 
the coast has been altered out of all recognition during 
the 1950 years that have elapsed since Czsar’s day. 
. The sea, in the days of Arviragus, extended so far up 
the valley at Dover as to make a harbour where 
there are now streets ; and the sea covered, much more 
recently, what is now the Boulevard de Clocheville at 
Boulogne. The chances are that if the Roman officer 
who did once, doubtless, garrison Wissant could look 
out again from the summit of the hill which is locally 
‘known as the Fort de César, he would be as puzzled as 
was Phra the Pheenician after his two hundred years’ 
sleep in the Druid’s cave. The neighbouring haven of 
Sangatte, which has been suggested as the twin port 
required by Czesar’s narrative, has been completely 
obliterated. Dr. Guest suggests that the Wissant of 
Czsar’s day was a pool or backwater covered from the 
sea by a bank in which were openings sufficient for the 
departure of ships ; and there is a suggestion of such 
a Shelter still, in the hollow which intervenes between 
the outer line of sandhills and the town—silted though 
it has been above high-water level by the drift. It does 
-not look as though there could ever have been room, 
here, to accommodate a half of Czsar’s fleet, any more 
than the Fort de César could have held a tithe of 
Labienus’ force ; but the rest could have camped around ; 
and Mr. Long, who is a warm advocate of Wissant, 
contends that Cesar did not want a port at all, but 
would be content with the open beach. Still, even 
though his ships were built ad subductiones he would 
probably like to have some shelter for them in case 
of storm. 

Here are, however, some precise statements which 
might seemingly help us to a conclusion, and which it 
would seem hard to reconcile with places situated so dif- 
ferently as Wissant and the estuary of the Somme. Yet 


they have been bent to suit every theory that has been 
advanced: so much depends on interpretation and the 


way of looking at things! It would add no doubt 
greatly to the pleasure of a walk over the fine downs 
which divide Wissant from Sangatte if one could believe 
that one was following the track of Czsar’s cavalry, and 
that there was a reasonable chance of finding among 
these flints some of the money dropped, according to 
their wont, by the Roman soldiers. But one cannot con- 
scientiously estimate at eight thousand paces a distance 
which one can cover leisurely in two hours. Nor 
can one readily follow Sir George Airy in dismissing 
Czsar’s estimate of thirty thousand paces as a sort of 
general statement, having no reference to Portus 
Itius. Sangatte can hardly be more than six miles 
from Wissant, nor Wissant much more than twenty 
miles from the opposite coast; whereas Boulogne 
is just the required twenty-eight miles from Eng- 
land, and is almost eight miles from Ambleteuse 
which thus fulfils the requirements of the second port. 
It is quite likely, as Mr. Long suggests, that Wissant 
was one of the chief places of the Morini in Czsar’s 
time ; but Boulogne must always have been a better 
harbour ; and the port from which Claudius sailed, and 
which was most used by the Romans a hundred years 
after Czsar’s day, seems clearly to have been the 
Gesoriacum which is now known as Boulogne. 

But when Mr. Holmes would reduce the candida- 
ture of Wissant ad absurdum by affirming that there 
is no safe authority for regarding it as a port before 
1135 A.D., and proposes to confirm the assumption 
by suggesting that the name is of Teutonic origin 
(signifying White Sand), and must therefore have 
originated much later than Cesar’s day, he seems to go 
too far. The name is much more likely to be identical 
with the Breton Ouessant ; and D’Hauttefeuille affirms 
in his History of Boulogne that Louis IV., finding 
Wissant (A.D. 938) practically abandoned (dans un 
véritable état d’abandon), rebuilt the castle and restored 
the port (en fit reconstruire le chateau et restaurer le 
port). So that, as the SATURDAY remarked in a former 
article, here evidently had been a castle, and here was 
stilla port or what passed as such in those days of 
small craft, two hundred years before the date Mr. 
Holmes assigns. Of what had happened to it in the 
interval we know apparently nothing. It may have 
been ruined and remained ruined, or it may have served 
as the route of communication, still, between Alfred 
and Charlemagne. What we do know is that it 
becomes thenceforward for four hundred years—till 
our Third Edward takes and substitutes Calais— 
the favourite port, for passengers at any rate, between 
England and France. The Briton had been subdued, 
and the Roman had retired, and Saxon and Norman 
had appropriated the spoil. But the propensity to cross 
the Channel, at least, endured; and the reflection may 
suggest itself that a port which was good enough for 
our Henrys and Edwards, for William Rufus and for 
Thomas Beckett, may have been good enough, a thou- 
sand years previously, for Cesar and his legions. 

It has been affirmed, indeed, that Wissant was the 
terminus of a road from Thérouanne which was a con- 
siderable city in its day. Mr. Holmes denies it this dis- 
tinction, affirming that the road led to Sangatte, though 
he seems to admit a branch to Wissant. But to allege 
that Sangatte was such a terminus is to admit the 
striking changes in the coast line for which we con- 
tend; for it is difficult to suppose that such a road 
would have been constructed unless Sangatte were then 
a port, whereas the sea front there is now even and 
bounded by a sea wall. 

It would have been well for all concerned if the new 
races who gained the mastery of the Channel had 
inherited nothing more noxious than the habit of using 
accustomed routes. But they seem to have inherited, 
also, an incapacity to keep on their own side of the 
water or to refrain from meddling in the affairs of their 
neighbours. It was the persistent help rendered by 
Britons to their kinsmen that gave Cesar his excuse 
for invasion; though Strabo’s remark that the Veneti 
of Bretagne were disposed to hinder his voyage to 
Britain ‘‘ because they had the trade” may indicate an 
antecedent purpose which the Veneti were minded to 
frustrate when they formed the great coalition in which 
Britain was invited to take part. However this may 
be, the Roman had left, and the Teuton had taken his 
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place ; but between Saxon and Frank the same intimacy 
which had knitted Briton and Breton was tee 
kept up. Travellers were continually passing throug 
Wissant, and if that does not help to prove that it was 
from Wissant Czsar sailed, it lends a plausibility to 
its candidature which even Mr. Holmes’ research will 
we suspect fail to dispel. The identity of the Itian 
promontory will still be debated and people still be 
found to ask why, if Cesar sailed from Gesoriacum, he 
did not say it was from Gesoriacum he sailed. 

We shall have more yet to say of Mr. Holmes’ book. 


THE BRIGHTER ACADEMICISM. 


“ Modern Studies." By Oliver Elton. London: Arnold. 
1907, 7s. 6d. net. 


OLID and versatile attainment is the principal 
quality that strikes us in reading these reprinted 
essays. In respect of illumination their merits are 
patchy. Above all—to state at once the most serious 
defect and so have done with it—they rather lack that 
first of critical virtues, simplicity. We are conscious 
throughout that here is a writer of learning and talent 
who has little patience with the generalisations, the 
quickly conceived ardours and the broad childlike 
prejudices, which belong to critics of the more human 
and fiery order. To read these essays is to breathe 
the atmosphere of enlightened but rather thick quarter- 
lies. They make one feel somewhat like an under- 
graduate in the presence of his tutor—a very informative, 
broad-minded and neatly expressive tutor ; but a tutor 
none the less, before whom it would seem rash to utter 
an opinion a priori, and whose air would freeze the 
ready epigram upon one’s lips. Professor Elton 
belongs to our brighter and newer type of academic ; 
the type which prides itself on catholicity of taste and 
reading, on seeing literature in relation to all the other 
forces of life, on correcting our crudities and showing 
every side of a subject impartially, above all on being 
thoroughly modern. And yet—guided by we know 
not what profane piece of intuition—we perceive, as 
lay irreverence will, that the type of mind is academic 
for all this. We are uncomfortably certain—feeling all 
the time what horrible ingratitude such discomfort 
implies—that sensible additions are being made to our 
knowledge. 

It is not quite clear in what sense these essays are 
**modern” studies. Call them ‘‘ up-to-date”, by all 
means. They involve a good deal of strictly contem- 
porary culture, and a width of range that would only be 
possible in a present-day student. But they are not 
“modern” in the strict sense which now clings to that 
adjective. Only here and there, in the lecture on 
Tennyson, for instance, or in a passage or two of the 
essay on Mr. Swinburne’s poems, do we catch a glimpse 
of that uncompromising mental attitude which is usually 
called ‘‘modern”. Indeed Professor Elton knows so 
much that we are sure he would not accept such a use 
of the word. He would confute it by producing 
instances of modernity (so-called) from many other 
epochs than our own. There are no new things under 
the sun for the bright and versatile academic mind of 
to-day. Behind the innumerable variety of its interests, 
beneath all its nicely graduated apportionments of 
praise, lurks just that touch of the nil admirari which 
some think so delightful, and others think so fatal a 
characteristic of university culture. 
naive wonder, which distinguishes the creative critic 
from his professional colleague, is not among Professor 
Elton’s qualities. To admire, as children and youths 
admire, is essential to the first order of criticism. 
Matthew Arnold had the gift, with all his balance and 
civilised instinct. Pater had it, intermixed with his 
utmost subtlety. Such power of admiration implies 
also, naturally, the power of denunciation and keen 
satire. These again are missing from the volume. 

We would not for a moment disparage the value, 
as articles in the literary press, of essays so expert, 
well turned, and packed with current intelligence. 
Collected into book form, however, they challenge a 


different standard of criticism. A book of criticism, to- 
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have permanent value, must be irradiated by a single 
and recognisable point of view. It must not smack 
of the lecture-room and the note-book. The solid 
studies which provide its foundation must be felt rather 
than obtruded. To be readable, such a book must 
present a distillation of literary culture, offered in a 
broad, fresh and lucid form and producing on the mind 
a general effect rather than a series of more or less 
interesting ‘‘ points”. Professor Elton is so far the 
professor as to be afraid of superficiality. The accom- 
plishments of his style are as closely stuffed as the 
evidences of his knowledge and reading. Takena page 
or two at a time, they call for praise on every ground. 
But fifty pages at a sitting would be a mental strain, 
and to swallow the book entire is a feat we content 
ourselves with recommending to the ‘‘ earnest student”, 
Where shall we find, nowadays, that golden mean in 
critical writing which neither chokes its pages with 
weight of matter nor forces everything to fit some 
capricious thesis, but is content to let dawn upon us, 
with slow and gentle pleasure, a clear, non-technical, 
and personal impression of some broad field of art or 
literature seen as a whole? Wherever criticism is 
infused with transparent personality—whether in the 
lighter guerilla onslaughts of a Matthew Arnold, or the 
bland generality of an Anatole France, or the cold and 
colourless breadth of a Leslie Stephen—there is no fear 
of ‘‘padding”’. Such writers are at ease about their 
own knowledge and style, and take us over open 
country at a mild pace without apparent exertion either 
on their part or on ours. Consequently we have 
breathing-space, and can drink in the air without 
stopping to admire the vegetation. In short, critics 
like these have given us books ; and the value of a real 
book abides when every fact and sentence it contains 
have passed from memory. 

Waiving this higher criterion of the critic’s function, 
which only the very genuine merits of Professor Elton’s 
work have here tempted us to apply, we can applaud 
the good sense and compendious material which abound 
in the essays. The lecture on Tennyson to which 
we have referred is soundly critical, though it shrinks, 
academically enough, from the bolder iconoclasm which 
we should consider justified. The ‘‘Word on 
Mysticism” is an interesting comment on the psycho- 
logical studies for which Professor James has done so 
much. Some suggestive remarks on the bad organ- 
isation of ‘‘ comparative” literary study in this country 
give point to the essay on ‘‘The Meaning of Literary 
History”. Swinburne is excellently appreciated—we 
think these the best pages in the book. ‘‘ The harsher 
and stranger among those Poems and Ballads were 
studies of idea as well as of emotion and sensation. 
They are the first verses in England since those of 
Donne to utter faithfully certain youthful moods of sick 
revulsion, or of acrid satiety, or of hope idly re- 
current, or of passion on the ebb and _ self- 
regretting. They chronicle the invasion of hatred 
amid the triumph of pleasure, and the stranding 
of light love on its own shallow rocks; the balance 
of the soul in apathy, like the slow fluctuation of a 
weed in the stream languid after the tidal wave ; 
the cold-handed visit of Retrospect, and the revulsion 
to the dreamy peace of the Garden of Proserpine.” 
The latter portion of this passage illustrates the hyper- 
trophy of figure to which Professor Elton is prone; the 
phrase we print in italics does justice to the distinct 
quality of insight which flashes out of him at happy 
instants. The essay on Mr. Henry James, being 
mainly an exposition, is significantly better (to our 
mind) than that on Mr. Meredith, which is broader in 
aim, though not in effect. In the last essay, *‘ Living 
Irish Literature”, several things please us. It is 
cautious in appreciation, but exhibits a real link 
between Professor Elton and the stir of contemporary 
aspiration towards poetry. His remark that the verse 
of Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Dynasts” ‘‘is written, after all, with 
his left hand” strikes us as an excellent saying. We 
shall be unjust to Professor Elton if we disguise the 
fact that he is really capable of fine spontaneities. 
What we should like to have from him is a real book, 
simple and spontaneous as a whole, and utterly care- 
less of what his students and learned colleagues may 
think about it. 
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THE LAND OF THE SHAH. 


*‘ Across Persia.” By E. Crawshay Williams. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


«Through Persia in a Motor-Car."’ By Claude Anet. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1907. 16s. net. 
**Queer Things about Persia.” By Eustache de Lorey 
and Douglas Sladen. London: Eveleigh Nash. 

1907. 21s. net. 


travel is rapidly becoming a popular 
amusement. In the days of Kinglake and 
Laurence Oliphant, it was rare to find an Englishman 
who had journeyed as far as Constantinople, and 
rarer still to find one who published his experiences. 
Nowadays our young men range far afield, and not 
infrequently write books when they return. It is not 
given to all to take the reader with them in spirit, to 
delight him with their delights and to interest him with 
their interests ; but Mr. Crawshay Williams succeeds 
in making the story of his Persian wanderings a very 
real pleasure to those who love the open and the sky, 
who in the murky gloom of a London winter dream 
dreams of the sunshine on crag and snow-peak and 
hear again the desert wind whispering in the dry 
grass. There are few countries more fascinating than 
Persia to one who, like the author, knows her past. 
The mind goes back to the times of Zal, Rustam, 
Sohrab, and the mighty half-mythical figures of the 
heroic period; to the days of unequalled splendour 
when the great Achemenian monarchs ruled the 
Eastern world, when Cyrus, king of kings, reigned in 
Pasargade, and the fair Jewess, Esther, won the 
favour of Ahasuerus, whom some call Xerxes ; to the 
great Sassanian dynasty, some seven centuries later, 
when a Roman emperor and the wreck of a Roman 
army were brought in chains to the feet of the mighty 
Shahpur ; to the desperate fight of the fire-worshippers 
against Islam, and, later, to the sweet singers of the 
middle ages, Firdausi, Sa’adi, Hafiz, and Omar. 

It is sad to see a land with such a past sunk in the 
slough of indolence, ignorance and apathy, as Persia 
is to-day. She no longer has a soul of her own, she is 
but the inert carcase at which the vultures are already 
pecking, and over which they may yet come to deadly 
strife. If anything could raise a national spirit in 
Persia it would surely be the callous way in which two 
great European Powers have divided her into ‘‘ spheres 
of influence,” as if the Shah-in-Shah were a petty negro 
chief in the African Hinterland. Yet the Persians are 
a fine race and worthy of better things, and the 
European who despises them should remember that a 
nation must not be judged by its worst qualities. 
Poverty, squalor, and disease are all too common in 
Persia; but in commenting on them Mr. Williams 
sadly reflects that, in spite of our boasted civilisation, 
we have in England slums from which the most 
wretched Persian would shrink in horror, diseases 
fouler and more deadly than those which afflict the 
subjects of the Shah, and that, side by side with such 
wealth and luxury as Teheran has never dreamt of, 
we have thousands of miserable fellow-creatures who 
have not even the comfort of a warm climate, whose 
wants are not relieved by the boundless charity of the 
East, and yet whose mute appeal is as urgent and 
piteous as the cry of the crippled Persian beggar, 
‘* Have pity on me, my brothers, for the hand of God 
has touched me”. 

Mr. Williams gives us a most interesting description 
of the ancient monuments of the Persian kings, hewn 
in the solid rock in various places, and his many 
photographs add greatly to the charm of the book. 

Persia appears to be the last place where a motor-car 
should be. There are no roads worthy of the name, no 
garages, no shops where petrol can be bought or repairs 
done. In fact to drive through Persia in a motor- 
car is impossible, and the title of M. Anet’s book is 
quite misleading, as out of three cars which started on 
the journey, one was left behind at Tiflis, one just 
crossed the frontier and was ignominiously towed back 
by six oxen to Tabriz, a complete wreck, and the third, 
after much trouble, was brought to Kum by the 
ehauffeur, and on the return journey was used by the 


travellers only from Kum to the Caspian. They had 
meanwhile made an excursion to Teheran and Ispahan 
in a primitive Persian diligence. To make matters 
worse, none of the party (which included two ladies) 
seems to have had any idea of the requirements of such 
a journey, and their travelling arrangements were a 
model of incompetence. They evidently expected to 
find a good hotel at every town marked on the map, 
and a restaurant in every village, while the youngest 
subaltern in India could have taught them many things 
about making themselves comfortable in camp. But 
with true French light-heartedness the author and his 
companions plunged into the most appalling difficulties, 
treated them all as a huge joke, and managed to get 
out of them somehow on every occasion. Their dis- 
regard of personal comfort, their good temper under 
the most trying conditions of heat, cold, want of sleep, 
and starvation, and the determination with which they 
carried out the journey they had planned (though not 
by motor-car) are quite admirable, while the behaviour 
of the ladies throughout all their troubles is simply 
heroic. M. Anet has written a lively and amusing 
account of the tour, illustrated with photographs, and 
has been fortunate in his translator. The earlier 
chapters of the book, describing how the cars were 
brought through Bessarabia, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus, are really most interesting, and will appeal 
to all readers who have motored in rough countries. 

A very different view of Persia and her people is 
given us by M. de Lorey, as the result of his two 
years’ residence in the French Legation at the Court 
of Teheran. He has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and there are few phases of Persian life 
which he has not described in graphic language. 
Mr. Douglas Sladen is responsible fcr the plan of the 
book, which is evidently modelled on his ‘‘ Queer 
Things in Japan”, but beyond this he has merely set 
down in English the experiences of M. de Lorey. In 
doing this he has perhaps kept his author’s nationality 
somewhat too prominently in his mind. Persian words, 
for instance, are not always readily recognisable in a 
French dress, and a common word like ‘‘ firésh” gives 
one furiously to think when spelt ‘‘frouch”, while 
ibex and wild sheep are terms better known to most 
Englishmen than bouquetin and mouffion. Still these 
faults, and the jerky style which Mr. Sladen often 
affects, cannot quite destroy the reader’s interest in 
one of the most complete accounts of Persian life ever 
written, which ranges from the palace to the bazars, 
from the inner secrets of the harem (evidently gathered 
from the author’s lady friends) to the wild tribes of 
Kurdistan and the sword-cutlers of Tiflis. The de- 
scriptions are excellent and lifelike, and a number of 
capital photographs bring the people and places very 
vividly before the reader’s mind. At the present 
moment, when so many well-meaning Britons are 
rejoicing over the establishment of representative 
government in Persia, and are picturing to themselves 
a prosperous and happy land ruled on English lines, it 
is instructive to hear from an eye-witness how Western 
ideas really work in practice. M. de Lorey tells us 
how the Shah, following the good advice of certain 
foreign Ministers, appointed as governor of a province 
a man of enlightened and progressive views, educated 
in Europe, and strongly averse from cruelty and oppres- 
sion. The men of that province, being Asiatics, 
naturally mistook kindness for weakness and mercy 
for cowardice. It became impossible to collect the 
taxes, crime and lawlessness broke out on every 
hand, and the governor, unwilling to have recourse to 
violence, resigned his post. His people, as a last proof 
of their contempt for him, waylaid and robbed him on 
his way back to Teheran. The Shah was furious, and 
sent them a new governor of the good old-fashioned 
type, who had the taxes collected twice over in the 
first month, made free use of the bastinado and torture, 
and blew sundry malcontents from the muzzles of his 
guns. This was quite in accordance with their Oriental 
ideas, and in a very short time the province was again 
peaceful and contented. They feared their ruler, but 
they admired him. ‘‘ The late governor was a woman”’, 
said they, ‘‘ but at last we have a lion.” 

These provincial governors have powers of life and 
death in their own territory, and use them freely. The 
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bastinado is inflicted for very trifling offences, torture 
and mutilation are usual punishments, and executions 
are so common as to excite little notice unless the 
victim is a man of rank or a notorious criminal. In 
fact, for callous cold-blooded cruelty to man or beast, 
the Persian rivals the Chinaman. This unpleasant 
feature however is not too prominent in the national 
character, and M. de Lorey draws a delightful picture 
of the Persian as he knows him, courteous, gay, poetic, 
kind-hearted and dignified, while his appalling distaste 
for the truth is almost atoned for by the artistic perfec- 
tion of his lying, in which he is surpassed by no nation 
on earth. 


A USEFUL HISTORY. 


«The History of England during the Reign of Victoria 
(1887 to 1901).” By Sidney Low and Lloyd C. 
Sanders. London: Longmans. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


“| a is the twelfth volume of a very important 
work, edited by Dr. William Hunt and Mr. 
Reginald L. Poole, and comprising the political history 
of England from the earliest period by twelve different 
writers, ‘‘each of them chosen as being specially 
capable of dealing with the period which he undertakes ”. 
The list of authors contains so many distinguished 
names, such as those of Professors Oman, Pollard, 
Montague, Tout, and Lodge, that it is an honour to 
be included in it. Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders fully deserve the confidence of the editors, not 
only by the contributions which each has made to the 
political literature of his generation, but by the con- 
scientious and comprehensive manner in which both 
have discharged the particular task of writing the 
history of Queen Victoria’s reign. It is not the fault 
of these two very able publicists that their path has 
been beaten bare by previous feet ; and that following 
as this volume does upon the heels of the Queen’s 
Letters and Morley’s Life of Gladstone, there is nothing 
in it that is new, though much that is true. If the aim 
of the editors be, as they tell us in their foreword, ‘‘ to 
set forth in a readable form the results at present 
attained by research”, Messrs. Sidney Low and Lloyd 
Sanders have succeeded, for their account of the late 
reign is readable and accurate, if we allow for one or 
two errors of compression. On page 374, for instance, 
we are told that on the meeting of Parliament on 
12 January, 1886, ‘‘ Peel was again placed in the chair, 
and at once disposed of the Bradlaugh difficulty by 
declaring that he would not permit any objection to a 
lawfully-chosen member taking the oath. The member 
for Northampton was thus at length able to take his 
seat, and the six years’ controversy ceased to trouble 
Parliament”. This is by no means the fact, as those 
who sat in the next Parliament have reason to 
remember. In 1887 the Conservative Government 
introduced a Bill, known at the time as the Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill, to enable members to substitute at 
their option an affirmation for an oath, which was 
hotly opposed by a certain section of the Tories. The 
Bill passed into law, but only after many an all-night 
sitting, in which much feeling was displayed. Another 
instance, not indeed of inaccuracy but of the evils of 
compression, may be found in the dismissal of 
Gladstone’s Budget of 1860 in a single page, and that 
of 1861 in a single paragraph. The years 1860 and 
1861 were the turning-point in our financial history, 
and we think the authors might have devoted a little 
more space to Gladstone’s finance, instead of referring 
us in a footnote to works on the subject by Sir Spencer 
Walpole and Sir Stafford Northcote. 

The death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 ended the 
reign of the Whigs. Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders go farther, for they say that it closed the 
transition period through which this country passed in 
its progress from aristocracy to democracy. We can- 
not quite agree with this, for although it is true that 
Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867 and Gladstone’s first 
Administration opened a new political era, it was not 
until forty years later, in 1906, that democracy began 
its reign. Accidents, like Home Rule and the South 
African War, prolonged the political existence of the 


middle classes long after they had handed over their 
privileges to the masses. Deliberately, and, as Lowe 
said, ‘‘uncoerced by any external calamity, in the 
plethora of their prosperity,” the propertied classes in 
this country passed on the privilege of governing to the 
proletariat. The young man ina hurry will find this 
volume very useful. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Broken Road.” By A.E. W. Mason M.P. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1907. 6s. 


The road runs from somewhere on the North-Western 
frontier of India through the passes and the imaginary 
State of Chiltistan towards the Hindu Kush and Turke- 
stan. Linforth, the father, is killed in one of the many 
little wars in that part of the world, bequeathing, in a 
final letter, ‘‘the road” as a legacy to his son. Shere 
Ali is the son of the Khan of Chiltistan, who sends the 
boy to be educated at Eton and Oxford, in defiance of 
the advice of the political resident, who prophesies that 
the young prince will be neither Englishman nor Indian, 
and will fall between the two nationalities. Young 
Linforth and Shere Ali meet at school and college, and 
become pals, having as a common object of ambition 
the continuation of ‘“‘the road”. Shere Ali grows up 
into a crack polo-player, and becomes one of those 
well-groomed, perfectly speaking, fashionable young 
‘*darkies”, with whom modern society is familiar. 
Linforth and Shere Ali both fall in love with Violet 
Oliver, a pretty young widow, fond of jewels, good- 
natured, and heartless. Shere Ali, who fancies himself 
a white man, and is in his politics more English than 
the English, gives Violet Oliver a pearl necklace, and, 
meeting her in India at the Curzon Durbar, asks her to 
marry him. The unhappy youth is, gently enough, 
reminded of the great fact of race, and of the unbridg- 
able chasm between East and West. He naturally is 
embittered, and turns savagely on the white men and 
women who have estranged him from his own people 
and cheated him into fancying himself their equal. He 
takes to drink and gambling in the purlieus of Calcutta, 
is discovered by the fanatical Mohammedans of his 
own country, and drawn into a rebellion against the 
British Government. This perfectly natural piece of 
political atavism is complicated by an insane attempt 
to kidnap Mrs. Oliver from the house of the Commis- 
sioner at Peshawar, which provides a very exciting 
chapter. Linforth is meanwhile summoned to India to 
continue ‘‘the read’’, and meets Violet at the Com- 
missioner’s, where he proposes and is accepted. The 
wily widow tells the simple English lad that she has 
given back the pearl necklace to Shere Ali, whereas in 
reality she kept the real pearls, and returned an imita- 
tion. Subsequently Violet breaks off the engagement, 
and marries money. Linforth is employed in the little 
war against Shere Ali in Chiltistan, and finally hunts 
down his former pal and rival on the steppes of 
Turkestan. Shere Ali is deported to Burmah, where 
he drinks himself to death, and Linforth, meeting 
Violet at the Savoy with a fat husband, becomes, as 
the French say, disabused and disillusioned. This is 
a well-written and entertaining novel, with a rather 
irrelevant title, for ‘‘ The Broken Road” might well 
have been omitted without damaging the story. The 
portraiture of the higher Anglo-Indian officials provokes 
comparison with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and does not 
suffer therefrom, for if Mr. Mason has a more distant 
acquaintance with the subject, he has a more delicate 
touch. The character of Violet Oliver, the intelligent 
animal with flashes of a higher nature breaking through, 
is cynical, but good. The serious moral of the book, 
namely, the folly and cruelty of educating young Indian 
princes to be hybrid Englishmen, is driven home with 
power, and is worthy of the attention of the Indian 
Government. 


“The Brass Bowl.” By Louis J. Vance. London: 
E. Grant Richards. 1907. 6s. 


In all dramas, from that of Plautus onwards, which 
treat of mistakes of identity arising from the likeness 
of two persons, the reader is put to some degree of 
strain. Which Dromio is before us ? which Antipholus ? 
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Is it Anisty the burglar, or Maitland the fashionable 
New Yorker, who holds the stage? That, in fact, 
which is the mainspring of Mr. Vance’s plot is also a 
check on its mobility. Still, ‘‘ it moves all the same”; 
and ‘‘ The Brass Bowl”, described as a novel of sensa- 
tion, is a good specimen of its kind. One exciting 
episode follows another in the duel of wits between 
Anisty and his double; while the motive of the 
beautiful girl who breaks into Maitland’s house and 
heart is well imagined. The handiness of the New 
York detective with his ‘“ gun”, if here truthfully pre- 
sented, is something appalling ; it is enough to make 
an honest burglar emigrate. 


“The World at Eighteen.” By Ray Costello. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The impression left on us by this slender tale is that 
it is the first novel of a precocious girl, probably 
American, who has an admiration for the work of 
Henry James, and a good deal of natural cleverness, 
but who has not at present anything very important to 
say, although, in the person of her heroine, she ctiticises, 
discusses, and analyses life and humanity with great 
energy. The story shows considerable promise. Several 
passages describe with understanding the waves of 
feeling, the changes of mood to which a sensitive and 
variable temperament is subject. The deficiency of the 
tale is chiefly in the subject-matter, which is certainly 
inferior to its treatment. 


‘* Broken Off.” By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 


“‘ Broken Off” is a variant of a popular theme, the 
engagement of a well-born, beautiful, but poor girl to 
a strong, honest, middle-class rich man whom she first 
despises and in the end adores. It is a very fair speci- 
men of this kind of feminine novel, workmanlike in 
treatment, fluent with emotion and sentiment, and set 
in an adequate picture of country-house life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Fourteen Years in Parliament.” By A. 8S. T. Griffith-Boscawen. 
London: Murray. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


We confess to a small appetite for the diaries and note-books 
of party politicians. The modern practice seems to have been 
originated by “Toby” of “Punch”, who made his matter 
palatable by dressing it up with kickshaws. The red ties of 
this M.P. and the white waistcoats of the other, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s orchid and Sir Howard Vincent’s remarkable “ cheer”, 

- these have done service in many diaries and “stories” of past 
sessions. Probably if anybody could have made a good book 
out of a Parliamentary session it was Louis Jennings, but we 
cannot remember that he tried anything quite of the kind. 
Sir Richard Temple’s book on politics was passable. Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen is up to the average in his “ Fourteen Years 
in Parliament”, and he has a good many readable pages ; but 
we are bound to say he has a good many dry pages into the 
bargain, so that there is a considerable temptation to skip here 
and there and try the imdex for particular incidents and 
interesting figures. Mr. Boscawen can tell a plain tale well 
enough, and he is conscientious and painstaking in his records. 

«He is fairer too than most writers on party warfare. But we 
cannot say that his book is illuminated by any special literary 
gift. A touch here and there is pretty good. For instance, 
this of Mr. Balfour: “ That cold philosophic soul, whose very 
strength was generally mistaken for weakness, who had endured 
so much and seemingly cared so little, suddenly decided that 
the game was up. So he resigned, and put the other side in, 
and we went to the country in cold, dreary January—and on a 
new register !” 


‘Letters of Dr. John Brown.’’ Edited by his Son and D. W. 
Forrest. London: Black. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. John Brown was not only the author of one of the most 
spirited and delightful dog books, but a man of fine character 
and a lively letter-writer. This volume consists of his own 
letters to many people, and upwards of a hundred letters 
addressed to himself by Ruskin, Thackeray, Gladstone, and 
others of less note. We prefer John Brown’s own letters to 
any written to him which are printed in this entertaining book, 
though many of the former were to people of no public fame. 
The object in publishing a man’s letters should be to illustrate 
his own character and genius. Dr. John Brown’s letters dis- 
tinctly do this ; so that we learn more about him through a 
single letter written by himself than through any number of 


his friends’ letters. Brown’s letters are just what one would 
expect—direct, terse, humorous and tender. The collection 
has been well arranged and edited. 


‘*Tennyson’s Works.” In 5 vols. The Eversley Edition. Vol. I, 
London: Macmillan. 1907. 5s. 


This is by far the most important edition of Tennyson that 
has been published for years. When the edition is complete 
we hope to deal with it fully : clearly it is impossible to do so 
to any useful purpose when only one volume is out. The whole 
edition is being brought out under the care of Lord Tennyson, 
whose scholarship and authority are beyond question. It is 
full of new matter which is copyright, and nobody who wishes 
for the authentic and final edition of Tennyson will spend his 
money on any but the Eversley volumes. This first volume 
is bound and printed with that severe but sterling taste which 
we associate with the house of Macmillan. 


‘The Master Beast.” By Horace W.C. Newte. London: Rebman. 
1907. 

As Bellamy and Morris and Wells and Blatchford and 
other socialists have prophesied of a supposed glorious future 
under socialism, anti-socialists may claim the counter privilege- 
of describing its horrors. Mr. Newte does this to the full in 
what he calls “a true account of the ruthless tyranny inflicted 
on the British people by socialism A.D. 1888-2020”. We decline 
to take either side seriously. As literature there are some: 
aa pes features in the socialist jeux d’esprit, though we have 

ad quite enough of them. There is no pleasure in reading a 
prophecy of England turned into a combined prison, lunatic 
asylum and brothel. The tale is coarsely lurid, without 
style or imaginative plausibility. A clever political antt- 
socialist squib ought to take in the constituencies at present ; 
but Mr. Newte has too heavy a hand and too little critical wit 
or humour to be a good political pamphleteer ; though his. 
book may be useful for making the blood of some of the 
electorate curdle anti-socialistically. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Décembre. 


M. de Wyzewa completes in this number his study of the 
English novel of to-day. If we were to criticise his views at all, 
we should say that they seem unduly favourable. But, if Mr. 
Gladstone was right when he said that the judgment of the 
contemporary foreigner was nearly equivalent to that of 
history, then we may well be proud on the whole of our 
novelists of the younger school. M. de Wyzewa thinks that 
they excel their contemporaries of other nations. He fears 
that they may be diverted to writing for the theatre, as has 
been the case with the young novelists of France, Germany 
and Russia. M. de Wyzewa notes as a strange feature of our 
modern romances that the more shocking are usually the work 
of young ladies, 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHZOLOGY 
AND ART. 


** Journal des Savants.” Septembre, Octobre, Novembre. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. each number. 


“La destruction de Pompéi”, by M. R. Cagnat, teaches us 
nothing really new. When handled by an accomplished 
scholar like M. Paul Foucart, epigraphy becomes a most fasci- 
nating science: in three articles under the heading “ Docu- 
ments pour l’histoire du théatre athénien ” (divided between tlie 
numbers now before us) the learned Professor draws the most 
highly interesting and ingenious conclusions from a series of 
inscriptions lately published in Adolf Wilhelm’s “‘ Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen”. “Le gouvernement 
local en Angleterre”, by M. Elie Halévy, reviews the first volume- 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s monumental publication on “ English 
Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act”. In “L’esclavage au Cap de Bonne-Espé- 
rance aux XVII* et XVIII¢ siécles”, Mr. H. Dehérain gives us 
one chapter more of his interesting researches in the history 
of Dutch colonisation. 

M. Maurice Croiset begins an extensive study on the 
“ Nouveaux fragments de Ménandre”, which he introduced to 
our readers in an article (26 October, 1907) which they are- 
not likely to forget; his translations of the new texts are as. 
charming as the originals themselves, which is saying a great 
deal. In “La femme italienne de la Renaissance” M. Henri 
Hauvette, commenting ona recent book by M. Rodocanachi, 
shows us the gradual development and final transformation 
from pure mysticism to complete sensualism of the ideal image 
of woman in ‘Italian Poetry and Art, from the dawn to 
the twilight of the Renaissance; the article is excellent.. 
“Vauvenargues et Fontenelle”, by M. André Le Breton, 
depicts the first of these two literary men as a severe, and 
gives bitter, but accurate critic of the secord. M. M. Marion 
even us a good general sketch of the reign of “Charles III 
d’Espagne”, & propos of a recent book by M. Francois Rousseau 
on the same subject. : 
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After the exhaustive and conclusive works of scholars like 
“Wilamowitz, Karl Robert, and the brothers Croiset--to mention 
only later protagonists—“ La question homérique” seems to us 
_so far settled as to the main lines that to maintain the unity 
of composition and chronology of the Iliad and Odyssey is a 
paradox which M. Georges Perrot is far from presenting under 
a plausible form. M.H. Lorin begins an extremely interest- 
ing study on “L’émigration européenne au XIX* siécle”. 
“Vempereur Othon IV”, by M. Elie Berger, is rather con- 
fused: the details are so intermixed that the general lines 
utterly disappear. 


** Monuments et Mémoires publiés par l'Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres (Fondation Eugéne Piot)..” Tome XIII, 
fascicule II. Paris: Leroux. 20 fr. 

A fine marble statuette, found in Cyrenaica, and now in 
the possession of Dr. Jean Perrod, of Turin, is the subject 
of an article by M. Georges Perrot, who considers it an 
Alexandrine derivation of Praxiteles’ Aphrodité Anadyomene. 
M. P. de Mély gives us the history of a “ Téte d’Eros en 
marbre, de la Collection d'Harcourt ”, discovered at Rome near 
the Via Appia in 1872, and belonging now to M. de Bioncourt ; 
in the next article M. Maxime Collignon studies the same 
head from an archeological point of view: according to 
M. Collignon, it is an excellent Greek replica of the head of 
Lysippos’ original bronze representing Eros bending his bow. 
“Une clinique grecque au V° sitcle ( Vase attique de la collec- 


tion Peytel)”, by M. E. Pottier, is devoted to a fine red-figured | 


aryballos, of peculiar shape, belonging to the period imme- 
diately following the second Persian war, when Douris was old 
and Erygos in his prime; the subject painted on it (a young 
surgeon bleeding a patient in the presence of several other 
patients) is of supreme interest, and M. Pottier’s commentary is 
as clever and scholarly as usual with our eminent contributor. 
“Une sculpture d’Egine: téte d’Athéna en marbre”, by M. 
Maxime Collignon, is an interesting addition to the history of 
Aeginetic art: the head of Athéne, here published for the first 
time, entered the Pourtalés collection in 1842, and was bought 
at the sale of this collection in 1865 by the Marquis de Vogiié, 
who owns it still; it is at least a quarter of a century later than 
the Aphaia temple sculptures at Munich, and betrays in a 
more marked degree the influence of the Attic school. 

M. Paul Gauckler’s “ Mosaiques tombales d’une chapelle de 
martyrs & Thabraca” is of quite uncommon interest ; the author 
reviews the remains of a fifth century A.D. votive chapel, with 
aumerous mosaics, discovered in 1904-1905 by Captam Bénet 
at Tabarka (modern Thabraca), on the Tunisian coast of 
Khroumiria ; but instead of limiting himself to mere descrip- 
tions of the monuments, he gives us—besides a sketch of the 
history of Tabarka—general views on the history of Art in 
North Africa, which are as sound as they are original. M. Ph. 
Lauer describes and explains “ La ‘Capsella’ de Brivio”, a 
small silver box with gilt reliefs of the fifth century, purchased 
by the Louvre after it had been exhibited at Turin in 1898: 
this little monument is of the greatest importance for the 
history of early Christian art. “ Deux tétes décoratives du 
XIII* siécle”, from the collection of M. Pol Neveux, form the 
subject of a good notice by M. P. Vitry: these extremely fine 
specimens of French sculpture at the time of S. Louis formed 
part of the architectural decoration of an old house in the Rue 
des Tambours at Reims, now pulled down, 


‘“‘Gazette des keaux- Septembre, Octobre, Novembre. 
Paris: 106 Boulevard Saint-Germain. 7.50 fr. each number. 
Under the heading “ Un groupe d’euvres de Roger van der 
Weyden”, M. Seymour de Ricci endeavours to trace to this 
great master a portrait in the Antwerp Museum known as 
“L’Homme & la Fléche” and an “ Adoration des Mages” in 
the collection of M. Adolphe Schloss in Paris. M. Henri 
Hymans reviews “ L’Exposition de la Toison d’Or 4 Bruges” 
(concluded in the next number), and Mrs. Marie Logan 
Berenson “L’Exposition d’ancien art ombrien 4 Pérouse”. 
M. Paul Jamot is one of the few art critics who possess the 
rare gift of genuine sincerity coupled with sound taste ; he is 
never pedantic or common-place, and as he always deeply 
(Continued on page 772.) 
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feels what he writes, his judgments impose themselves in the 
gentlest way on his readers; his monograph of “Un Pro- 
vincial: Léonard Garraud” is a model of its kind. “Un 
Album de M. A. Mayeur”, noticed by M. Roger Marx, is a 
series of ten fine aquafortis illustrating some of the more 
remarkable belfreys of the North of France. M. Denis Roche 
reviews “ L’Exposition d'art russe ancien au Musée des Arts 
décoratifs ”. 

After M. Maspero in “ La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne”, 

M. Edouard Naville studies in his turn “ La Vache de Deir-el- 
Bahari”, which he discovered himself in February 1906. In 
““Prudhon dans la Haute-Saéne” M. René Jean throws light 
on a little-known episode of the painter’s life, his stay at Gray 
and Rigny, from 1794 to 1796. M. Schmidt-Degener publishes 
“Deux Dessins inédits de Mantegna pour le ‘ Parnasse’ du 
Musée du Louvre”, and MM. Léonce Bénédite and Alphonse 
Germain give us the third parts of their articles on “J. J. 
Henner” and on “Les Artistes Lyonnais” (continued in the 
next number). 

“Conrad Witz et son retable de Genéve”, by M. C. de 
Mandach, forms an interesting chapter in the history of early 
German painting. M. André Pératé reviews “Le Salon 
d’Automne”. 


**La Revue de l'Art Ancien et Moderne.” Septembre, Octobre, 
Novembre. Paris: 28 rue du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. each 
number. 

“Scopas”, by M. Maxime Collignon (concluded in the 
number for October), is an excellent notice on one of the most 


renowned, but, as far as his works are concerned, least-known | 


of Greek fourth-century sculptors ; with his usual keenness the 
author reconstructs the main features of the great Parian 
master’s zsthetic personality, and puts in full light the very 
important part he played in the evolution of art towards the 
close of the purely classical period. M. André Girodie gives 
us some idea of the contents of “ Les Musées de Strasbourg” ; 
the article is concluded in the number for October. Goya’s 
wife was the sister of three painters of the name of “ Bayeu ”— 
Francisco, Ramon and Manuel—who, though not comparable 
with their illustrious brother-in-law, none the less held—prin- 
cipally Francisco—an important place in Spanish eighteenth- 
century art ; M. Paul Lafond devotes to them a very interesting 
article. “Les Statues équestres de Paris avant la Révolution, 
et les dessins de Bouchardon”, by MM. Jean Guiffrey and 
Pierre Marcel; “Une milieu d’art russe: Talachkino”, by 
M. Denis Roche ; “ Une Fstampe satirique du XVIII¢ siécle 
identifiée”, by M. Emile Dacier; and “Correspondance de 
Pérouse: IlExposition des primitifs ombriens”, by M. E. 
Durand-Gréville, complete an exceptionally good number. 

M. Emile Bertaux continues his excellent study on “ Les 
primitifs espagnols ” (III.), the fourth part of which is given in 
the number for November; M. Henri Clouzot contributes a 
good monograph of “Les Fréres Huaud, miniaturistes et 
peintres sur émail”, and M. Henry Lemonnier studies “ Les 
origines de l’art du XVIII¢ siécle, & propos d’un livre récent.” 
A fine engraving by M. Carle Dupont, after Nicolas Maes’ 
“ L’Enfant au faucon” in the Waliace Collection at Hertford 
House, is given as extra plate. 

In “ Etudes sur le XV* siécle : Simon Marmion, d’Amiens, 
et la ‘Vie de Saint Bertin’” (1.), M. L. de Fourcaud gives us 
an excellent sketch of Marmion’s career, and begins the study 
of one of his few extant pictures, the altar-screen once in 
the church of S. Bertin at S. Omer, of which our National 
Gallery possesses two small panels, the more important ones 
being at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. “ L’exposition 
Carpeaux au Grand-Palais” is reviewed by M. Raymond 
Bouyer. M. Louis Gillet begins a study on “ Arnold Boecklin”, 
the great and original Swiss painter who completes what the 
author calls “la grande trinité paienne du dernier siécle”, 
Jacob Burckhardt, Boecklin, Nietzsche, all three born at 
Bale. The two extra plates in this November number viz. 
“*La béte & bon Dieu’, gravure de Mme. Louise Danse d’aprés 
Alfred Stevens”, and “ Pluvidése, lithographie originale de 
M. H.-P. Dillon,” are both exquisite. 


“L’Art et les Artistes.” Septembre, Octobre, Novembre. Paris: 
Pierre Lafitte et Cie. 1.50 fr. each number. 


The “ Exposition de la Toison d’Or et de l’Art sous les ducs 
de Bourgogne”, lately held at Bruges, deserved better than the 
very summary notice which M. André Girodie devotes to it ; 
the illustrations are, however, very good. The Hon. Reginald 
Lister gives us his ideas about “Jean Goujon”, most of 
which are fairly sound, but rather hackneyed. “ Steinlein”, by 
M. Camille Mauclair, is an interesting monograph of a very 
clever and thoroughly Parisian artist. M. Edouard André has 
a few words to say on “Les Enseignes de Paris”, ancient and 
modern. 

M. Henri Focillon gives us the psychology of “ Charles 
Méryon’s” fascinating etchings, and M. Gabriel Mourey 
eulogises in a somewhat exaggerated manner the decorative 
sculptor “Alexander Charpentier”. Through M. Walter 
Schulte vom Bruhl’s “Le Barbizon allemand” we get an 
interesting glimpse of modern German naturalistic painting. 


“ Carpeaux, peintre et dessinateur”, by M. Léon Riotor, adds 
a new feature to the great sculptor’s artistic character. 

This review’s short sketches of the life and works of artists, 
ancient and modern, are always instructive and pleasant: 
they comprise this time “ William Hogarth”, by M. Armand 
Dayot, “ Eugéne Lami”, by M. Gustave Geffroy, and “Le 
Pays Bigouden et son peintre: Julien Lemordant”, by M. R. 
Crucy. M. Maurice Guillemot reviews “ Le Salon d’Automne”, 
and M. Bernard Noél has a good notice on “ Les Beauvais 
anciens et modernes ”. 


‘*Les Arts.” Septembre, Octobre, Novembre. Paris: Boulevard 
des Italiens. 2 fr. each number. 

“Exposition des Portraits peints ou dessinés du XIII* au 
XVIIé siécle, faite & la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris”, by 
M. André Lemoine, with its beautiful full-page illustrations, 
is perhaps the best review we have had yet of this truly mag- 
nificent exhibition. In “ Vandalisme officiel : un Trésor d’Art 
a sauver”, M. C. Saunier rings the alarm-bell on account of 
the invaluable art treasures scattered in the court-yards and 
gardens of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which official neglect 
threatens with total destruction. The “Exposition d’Art 
Italien moderne 4 Paris” is noticed by M. Gabriel Mourey, and 
the truly exquisite Greek marble statue of a girl, lately pur- 
chased by the Italian Government from Prince Aldobrandini 
at the price of £18,000, is beautifully illustrated in a very good 
short article by M. Art. John Rusconi. 

The number for Gctober is entirely devoted to “ La Collection 
de Mr. R. H. Benson (de Londres)”, excellently criticised by 
Mr. Lionel Cust. 

M. André Pératé reviews “ L’Exposition d’ancien Art 
ombrien au Palais du Peuple & Pérouse”. Short notices are 
devoted by M. Henri Marcel to the “ Musée de Bagnéres de 
Bigorre”, and by M. J. O. Kronig to four pictures by Nicolas 
Elias at the Louvre. 


For this Week’s Books see page 774. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1908. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
(ADAPTED TO A JUVENILE AUDITORY). 


Str Davin Grit, K.C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures on Astronomy OLD AND New 
On Dec, 28 (Saturday), Dec. 31, 1907, Jan. 2, 4, 7, 9, 1908, at Three o'clock. 


TUESDAYS. 

Apert A. Gray, M.D.—Two Lectures on Tue INTERNAL Ear oF Dir FERENT 
Anrmats. On Tuesdays, Jan. 14, 21, at Three o'clock. 

Proressor F. J. Haverrietp, LL.D., F.S.A.—Two Lectures on RomMAN 
Britain : (a) Its Frontiers anp Garrison ; (6) Its INTERIOR CIVILISATION, 
On Tuesdays, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, at Three o'clock. 

Proressor Stiruinc, M.D., LL.D.—Six Lectures on MEMBRANES 
THEIR StrRucTURE, Uses, AND Propucts.—On 7 wesdays, Feb. 11, 18, 25, 
March 3, 10, 17, at Three o'clock. 

E. A. Wa us Bunce, Esq.. Litt.D., F.S.A.— Three Lectures on THE 
Ecvyrtian Supan: Its History, MonuMeENTS, AND Past 
Present. On 7wesdays, March 24, 31, April 7, at Three o'clock. 


THURSDAYS. 

Proressor W. W. Watts, F.R.S.—Two Lectures on (1) THe Buittpinc or 
Britain ; (2) Recent Light on ANCIENT PuysioGRAPHIES. On Thursdays, 
Jan. 16, 23, at Three o'clock. 

Major Martin Hume.—Three Lectures on THe Story oF THE SPANISH 
Armapa. On Thursdays, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 13, at Three o'clock. 

Prorgssor W. SomervitLe.—Two Lectures on Woop: 1Ts BOTANICAL AND 
Tecunicat Aspects. On Thursdays, Feb. 20, 27, at Three o'clock. 

Proressor Sir Joun Ruys, D.Litt.—Two Lectures on Earty BritTisH 
History anp EricrapHy. On Thursdays, March 5, 12, at Three o'clock. 

Ricuarp T. Grazeprook, Esq., F.R.S.—Two Lectures on STANDARDIZATION 
Various Aspects :—1. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 2. ELecTricat ENGI- 
NEERING. On 7hursdays, March 19, 26, at Three o'clock. 

R. Lypexxer, Esq., F.R.S.—Two Lectures on (1) THE ANIMALS OF AFRICA} 
of SoutH America. On Thursdays, April 2, 9, at Three 
o'cloc 


SATURDAYS. 

Proressor GisperT Kapp, M.Inst.C.E.—Two Lectures on THe ELectri- 
FICATION OF Raitways. On Saturdays, Jan. 18, 25, at Three o'clock. 

Lionet Cust, Esq., M.V.O., F.S.A.—Two Lectures on ANTHONY VAN Dyck, 
On Saturdays, Feb. 1, 8, at Three o’c!ock. 

Setwyn Brinton, Esq.—Three Lectures on THe Art oF Fiorence. On 
Saturdays, Feb. 15, 22, 29, at Three o'clock. 

Prorgssor J. J. Tomson, LL.D., F.R.S. — Six Lectures on 
DiscHARGES THROUGH Gases. On Saturdays, March 7, 14, 21, 28, April 4 11, 
at Three o'clock. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending from 
Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a single Course of 
Lectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Course. 
Tickets issued daily at the institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or 
Peost-Office Order. 

Members may purchase mot less than Three Single Lecture Tiekets, available 
for any Afternoon Lecture, for Hal/-a-Guinea. 


The Fripavy Eveninc Meetincs will begin on January 17th, at 9 p.m., when 
Proressok T. E. Tuoxre will give a Discourse on Tuk CENTENARYgOF Davy's 
Discovery OF THE METALS OF THE ALKALIS. Succeeding Discourses will 
es by Colonel Davin Bruce, Proressor E. RuTHERFORD, Mr. 

umpHRY Warp, De. C. W. Sacezsy, Sir Otiver Lopce, Prorgessor W. A. 
Bong, Proressor Joun Mitng, Proressor A. E. H. Love, Hon. R. J. Strutt 
Lorp Monrtacu oF Beavutizvu, Proressor J. J. THomson, and other gentlemen. 
To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the Secretary. 
When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday 
Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading Rooms; and their Families 
are admitted to the ures at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten 
Guineas ; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, well printed and attractively bound, with Illustrations. 


AMOTOR MAN FAIRYLAND. 


An All-the-Vear-Round Fairy Tale for Old People who have remained 
Young, and for Young People who are grewing , to be read in the houses 
of those who partake of high tea, and where the associations of the Stables 
have not been desecrated Motor-cars. By CHARLES THURSBY. 
With excellent Humorous Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 

‘The incidents and plots are very cleverly and.skilfully managed throughout. 
The writer evidently possesses much mere than onlinary imagination, and many 
of the main walifections for telling an entertaming story. The illustrations by 
Mr. H. R. Millar are in his best style."—Xmas BockseHer. 


In crown 8vo. attractively bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CRABLAND AND KING SELF. 


Two Fairy Stories. By HARRIET J. SCRHPPS, Author of “A Little 
Handful,” “ les,” ‘‘A Monkey Friend,” “Chums,” &c. With Illus- 
Miss EBITH A. CUBITT and Miss DORA AUGUSTA 


In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, and Illustrated by Photographs 
of ‘Animat Pire taken from Nature, price ss. net. 


A New Nature Book for Children. 


The MINIMISINGS of MAURICE. 


Being the Adventures of a Small Boy amon: Small Things. By 

the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, Author of Petronilia,” “A Daughter of the 

ids,” “‘The Romance of cious Bibles,” ‘“‘The Story of the 
Apocrypha,” Sermons from Nature,” &c. 

.' The very book for boys. Bright throughout. The author is uncommonly 

skilful at taking the child’s point of view."—Zmerpool Daily Pes?. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


In crown vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JAEL: an AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By E. L. SUTHERLAND. 
“* Yael’ ought to sell well as a book for the young person. It is irreproachable 
in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too often thought good 
nough for the young sister or niece.”"—?.7.0. 


In crown Svo. cloth, price as. 6d. net. — 
THE MASTER KEY. 
“A story with an atmosphere of manly faith and high ee. 
anchester City News. 


In crown Evo. paper cover, price rs. 


THE FAITH THAT FAILED. 


A Tale of To-day and To-morrow. By EVANGELINE MARSH. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
FICTION 
The Quest of the Crooked (H. Maxwell) ; Angilim(A. L. Hallen). 
Digby, Long. 6s. each. 
Law 


The Law Relating to the Transactions of Money-Lenders and Borrowers 
(C. Grenville Alabaster), Stevens and Sons, Limited. 6s. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. Spottiswoode. 505. 
The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies. Griffin. 75. 62. 
The Catholic Who’s Who, 1908. Burns and Oates. 35. 6¢. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Artists of the Italian Renaissance (E. L. Seeley) ; The Queen- Mother 
and Rosamond (Algernon Charles Swinburne). Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net each. : 

The Poetical Works of John Milton (Arthur Waugh). Collins. 


6d. net. 

ae History of the English Occupation of Egypt (Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt). Fisher Unwin. 155. net. 

English Composition (W. Stewart Thomps impkin. 3s. 

The Law the Constitutton (Sit William R. Anson). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Shad-Namah of Fardusi (Alexander Rogers). Chapman and 
Hall. 15s. net. 

THEOLOGY 

The Pastoral Teaching of S. Paul (W. Edward Chadwick) Edine 
burgh : Clark. 75. 6d. net. 

The Inner Man (Allen B. Woodward). Kegan Paul. 55. net. 


TRAVEL 
Greece and the ®gean Islands (Philip Sanford Marden). Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 
A Woman’s Pleasure Trip in Somaliland (Frances Swayne). Bristol : 
Wright. 4s. net. 
VERSE 
War Songs of the Greeks and other Poems (David Ross Fotheringham). 
Cambridge : Deighton Bell. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Landscape Gardening, The (Edited Ly John Nolen). Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Bridge Catechism (R. H. Brydes). Chattoand Windus. 2:. 6¢. net. 
Children’s Children (Gertrude Bone). Duckworth. 6s. net. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER:—Revue des Deus 
Mondes, 3/7.; La Revue, 1/7.25; Cassier’s Magazine, 15. ; 
The North American Review, I5.; Mercure de France, 1 /7.50. 


A BOOK EVERYONE KNOWS 
AND USES. 


New Edition for 1908. NOW READY. 


THE STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


A very mine of information (including Addresses) regarding all 
fiving Titled Persons, and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Knights and 


Companions of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
4 


Addresses, &e., &c. 


DEBRETT’S 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 
KNIGHTAGE, 
COMPANIONACE ; 


ALSO AN APPENDIX GIVING ROYAL 
WARRANT HOLDERS, 


Accurate and Up-to-Date. 


Cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in 2 Vols., 16s. 6d. 
set each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper Edition), half weight 
_and thickness of Royal Edition, 5os. net. 


. dewdon: DEAN & SON, LTD., 1604, Fleet Street, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 


FIFTH AUTUMN EIST. 
GEORGE MORLAND: HIS LIFE 


AND WORKS. By Sir WALTER GILBEY, Bart., Author 
of ** The Life of George Stubbs, R.A.,” and E. D. CUMING, 
Containing upwards of 50 Full-page Reproductions in Colour 
of the Artist’s best work. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top; 
price 20s. net. 

EpIT1on DE limited to 250 signed and numbered 
copies, price 2 guineas net. 


— 


THE ROYAL NAVY. Painted b 
NORMAN WILKINSON, R.B.A. Text by H. LAWRENC 
SWINBURNE, with some Notes on the Costume of the Sailors 
of the Past by Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N., 
illustrated by J. JELLICOE. Containing 61 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


THE CLYDE—RIVER AND FIRTH. 
Painted by MARY Y. and J. YOUNG HUNTER. Described 
by NEIL MUNRO. Containing 67 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour and a Sketch Map of the district. Square demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 400 signed and numbered 
copies, price 2 guineas net. 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By J. Lewis 
BONHOTE, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. Containing 100 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, selected by H. E. DRESSER from his ‘‘ Birds of 
Europe.” Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 20s, net. 


SUPPRESSED PLATES. G. S. 


LAYARD. Containing upwards of 70 Illustrations. Square 
demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 Long Acre, London. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SOUL FROM THE PIT. By 


WALTER GALLICHAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ATHEN.EUM.—* Told with much realistic skill. . . . Gaynor 
Hughes is depicted with much insight and sympathy.” 

READER, —“ Vividly realistic and strictly true to certain phases 
of life in latter-day London.” 

COUNTRY L/FE.—“‘A beauiiful story. . .. The author is 
obviously a keen observer and writes about what he knows. ... 
There is some very clever character-drawing in the book, and Clara 
Holder, the journalist, is a particularly able study.” 


A BRUMMAGEM BUTTON. By 
Emity Finnemore, Author of ‘‘ The Marrying of 
Sarah Garland,” ‘‘ A Man’s Mirror,” ‘‘ A King of 
Shreds and Patches,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* A West-Country Idyll—a most suitable present for those 


possessegl of any sympathy with children and their development into 
and womanhood. 


NEW GIFT AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


GOOD QUEEN BESS. By 


HASSALL. 23 Plates in Colours. 5s. 
‘* Here we have the artist at his very best !”— Queev. 
‘* Be sure to get it for your bairns !°—Christian World. 


** Combines to an unusual degree instruction with amusement !” 
Tribune, 


THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By 
W. B. Ranps. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


*,* rich mine of romance... . A capital Christmas book 
for boys, and cleverly illustrated.” — Scotsman. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. A reprint 


of Mark Lenon’s classic Fairy Tale. Finely 
printed on art paper. With new Illustrations in 
Colour by May Giapwin. Small 4to. in a Pic- 
torial Cover, ts. net. 


POEMS. By Matitpa Betnam Epwarps. 
Popular Re-issue. Crown 8vo. 200 pp., wrapper, 
is. net (1s. 3d. post free). 


FLEURS DE FETE. A French Birth- 


day Book for English Households. 32mo. 240 pp. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; full limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


PEARL: 2 New Metrical Rendering. By 
G. G. Covuttox. Square 16mo.. white buckram, 
Is. net (1s. 1d. post free). 


QUEIRCS (ECA DE) THE SWEET 
MIRACLE. Translated from the Portuguese 
by Epcar PrestaGe. Square 18mo. 1904. With 
ravure Frontispiece from a drawing by the 

King of Portugal. 1s. net. 


LYRICS. By Geratp GouLp. Crown 8vo, 
Wrapper. ts. net. (1s. 1d. post free). 


IN GRAGMERE VALE, and other 


Poems. By James A. MACKERETH. is. net. 
Uniform with the above. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND LIFE. By 


is. net. Uniform with the 


pose ani POEMS. By J. H. Case. 
1s. net. Uniform with the above. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Volume I. Just Published. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited yf 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Vot. I. Poems. 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. a 


By the late LORD ACTON. 1 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 
and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. ros. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 
Svo. 10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM ‘THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits. S8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, $vo. 12s. net. 


3kD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Volume, 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also%cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


IS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of Prof. Percival Lowell’s book, ‘* Mars and 
its Canals,” with an Alternative Explanation. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, F.R.S. 
With Map. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. { 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

Third Edition. Revised, With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. 
By WALTER JERROLD. 
Illustrated by HuGit THomson. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Thomson have given us nae 
thing with which it will be very pleasant to spend some of the coming wint 
creamy The illustrations alone are worth twice the money charged for she 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by HUGH, 
THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with gilt edges; @s. 
[Cranford Series. 


CRANFORD. 
With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; also limp leather, 5s. net. 
[Globe Library, 


A NEW VOLUME OF LIGHT VERSE. 


THE MUSE IN MOTLEY. 


Poems by HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. With a Foreword 
by A. F. QuipLer-Coucu. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid., London. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


blished nearly Half a Centu 4 
CLOSE BUSHEY PARK RIVER THAMES. 
Staff duates and ot 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
her Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. —. B.A. 

Fin Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. —Education in all its teunches. 
and Art students H k taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
utiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HAverstock 
HAMPSTEAD. by . of E.—Modern Education. Music 
Large Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 


the Misses 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScHoo. 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —Bracing situation. Lae 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory G: 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

ARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MM N’ $ DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
a Ity. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 
AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough grounding 


in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
of h dW, 
am god and 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years, 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 678, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Consists of 84 84 Pages of Books in English and Forei ign Literature in first-rate 
hand condition or in handsome New Bindings. 


THE WHOLE MOST SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
Post free from 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, interesting, 
and out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application 
post free. Second-hand Catalogue just published. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Publishers’ Remainders 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 356), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OOKS ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE 
AS PRESENTS. 
For the Best Books at Lowest Prices call at or write to 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 
Catalogues of New, Second-hand or Re-bound Books sent free 
to any address. 


OOKS— BOOKS— BOOKS — for Xmas Presents. 
Our New Lists, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the 
Year, and including a large selection of Books for Young Folk, will be sent you post 
free on receipt of name and address. Orders from these Lists executed by return. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


S'; WINIFRED’S, Cuirron, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR Old-established. Pou 
resident governesses ten visiting am. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


Just Published, price 6d., by post, 63d. 


THOUGHTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


With a New Reading of Newton's First Law. 
By A. BIDDLECOMBE. 


The Author draws attention to a fallacy in Newton's reasoning, and suggests 
a necessary amendment to his first law. He then states the fundamental law of 
material combination. On this basis the Author, by a series of lucidly logical 
deductions and illustrations, builds up a theory of the Universe that will, he 
believes, receive the approval of students of science and philosophy, and become 
the natural philosophy of the future. The whole is done in such a clear and 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 
are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music. Painting, and Languages Special- 
~ties.—Principal, Miss 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
ony GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


manner that it gives both pleasure and instruction to the ordinary 
reader as well as to the learned. 


London: Watts & Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL — SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 


SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 


a BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
for London Matriculation and all and Law Pre- 
Extracts from “ The dullard 
despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under tuition.” Boarders 
received: 37 Store Serest, Bedford Square, W 


Drama 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HunTING, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ Tue BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


‘Published by the Proprietors of the “‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Pictures by 
Old Masters. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 
Numerous Examples of Works by Modern Artists. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PROCESSES OF 
mene employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the Lecal Government rd, many of the Learned Societies, 
and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engrav- 
Art Objects, icroscopic Work, 

limited the Autotype processes of Book I!lus- 
chea than any existing methods block ~ 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very 
hest quality. Specimens Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
' 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Oren Free Darcy 10 To 6. 


Mm 


Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. | 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the List of New Books which they have recently published, all 
cf which are suitable for Christmas Presents. They also would point out that they are the publishers of 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S four volumes of Peems—BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, THE SEVEN SEAS, 
THE FIVE NATIONS, and DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. The following books by E. V. LUCAS 
are eminently suitable as presents—THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB, 7s. 6d. net; THE OPEN 
ROAD, THE FRIENDLY TOWN, and FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, each 5s. His books, 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN LONDON, cost 6s. each. Please also 
notice his New Books given below. 

Charming little presents would be the various volumes of “Little Books on Art” and “The Library of Devotion.” 

If fiction is preferred, Messrs. Methuen publish nearly all the famous novels of MARIE CORELLI, the most 
popular Novelist of her century. They also publish practically all the novels of W. W. JACOBS and of Mr. and 
Mrs. WILLIAMSON, whose new novel THE BOTOR CHAPERON, is as successful as its predecessors. 
Another healthy novel and highly popular is A MOTHER’S SON, by Mr. and Mrs. C. B. FRY. THE 


GARDEN OF ALLAH, by ROBERT HICHENS, 


still retains its remarkable popularity. 


Your best plan is either to write to Messrs. Methuen and ask for their new Illustrated Catalogue, which is just 


ready, or to ask your bookseller to show you Messrs. Methuen’s books. 


A HISTORY OF SEALS. By W. pe Gray Bircu, LL.D., | 


With 52 Plates in Collotype and a Frontispiece in © 


F.S.A. 
Photogravure, wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 


The other volumes in this sumptuous series are :—MEZZO- 


TINTS; PORCELAIN; MINIATURES; IVORIES; ENGLISH | 


FURNITURE; EUROPEAN ENAMELS; GLASS; ENGLISH 
COLOURED BOOKS; ani GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WORK. 


A BOOK OF CARICATURES. By Max Beersoum’- 


y 4to. 21s. net. 


The latest of Mr. Beerbohm’s exhibitions 
spring ; and ‘‘ A Book of Cari "is | ‘ . 
drawings. contains over 40 caricatures, including a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. 


THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE. By J. Woop Brown. 


With 74 Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON. 
18s. net. 


This fine book treats of the history and associations of tle more important of the _ 


historic buildings of Florence. In the case of each building, an exact account is 
iven Sg itectural development. It is sumptuously produced and admirab y 
illustrat 


A WOMAN'S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By 


MARY HALL. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. ByG. D. Asranam. | 


With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of al] kinds and condi- | 
tions it will be all but indispensable.” —Morning Leader. 

** Mountaineers have looked out for this boox, the work of a most excellent rock- | 
climber, a competent man on ice and snow, and one of the most successful of mountain | 
photographers.” —AManchester Guardian. | 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc. With 
136 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A completely new edition, rewritten, of this popular book. | 
THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. TeaspaLe-BucKkeELt. | 
With 53 Illustrations, Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. | 

net. | 

The other volumes in this remarkably successful series are :— 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER; THE COMPLETE RUGBY — 
FOOTBALLER ; THE COMPLETE GOLFER; and THE COM-— 
PLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Luvcas. 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy $vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 
“In this book we have the essence of a generation, the fluttering aroma of senti- 
ments and aspirations, Jong since scattered to the winds.” —lai/y Telegraph. 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Exranor C. 


PRICE. With 21 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, 
known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 


PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Hoitway- 
CALTHORP. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Ranniz. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man and 
‘poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers. 


THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By Janer_ 
ALDIS. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 
A Life of Madame de Sévigné, abounding in bright and vivid interest. 


was held at the Carfax Gallery last | 
d chiefly of reproductions of those 


Demy 4to. | 


_THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. 


_TWO-LEGS. By Cart Ewatp. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. By 
CECILIA M. ADY. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

She tas volume of a series of histories of the Italian States, based on original 


| researc 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 
yee GODFREY. With 32 Illustrations, demy 
vo. 7S. - net. 


“It is scientific enough to command confidence, and not too scientific to be 
readable. It is a thoroughly engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English 
children in the past.”—S/ectator. 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. With 3 
Portraits, 12 Illustrations, and 14 Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book in its expensive two-volume form had an enormous success in 1906. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. By EpwarpD 
HUTTON, Author of ** The Cities of Umbria.” With 32 
Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by WILLIA) 
PARKINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 
- M. STURGE HENDERSON. With a Portrait, crown 
vo. 6s. 
A careful study of Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. 


DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. Watkiey. Crown 


The volume includes articles on the contemporary stage in London and Paris. 


THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. By 
ALESANERS DUMAS. With 9 Illustrations, crown 
VO. Os. 


| THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRANDIER AND OTHERS. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
8vo. 6s. 


MY MEMOIRS. By ALexanpre Dumas. Translated 
by E. M. WALLER. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with Frontis- 
pieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vols. L. and II. 


By Owen LLEWELLYN 
and L. RAVEN-HILL. With 85 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. 


Translated by A. T, 
De MATTOS. Illustrated, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


“** Two-Legs’ is almost beyond criticism...... The story is in some ways the most 
remarkable addition to imaginative folk-lore of our time, and we recommend its 
addition to the library of all thoughtful children, no matter how young. It will 
enlarge and enrich the world for every one of them.” — 7imes. 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining 
Letters. By E. V. LUCAS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


‘‘ The ‘ Gentlest Art’ is, of course, the art of letter-writing. Mr. Lucas is him- 
self an expert in this branch of letters, and he has the true spirit of the anthologist. 
a good eye for colour, a delicate te for taste, a 
above all, a keen sense of quiet humour. A charming, 


book. 
Daily Telegraph. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Luwvcas, 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
* As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.” —Sfectator. 


With 8 Illustratiens, crown 


good nose for perfume, and, 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. Arranged by 


PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
4s. 6d. net. 


**In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the most beautiful and 
most striking passages from the works of Dante. Prose is included as well as verse. 


Small crown 8vo. 


METHUEN & CO. 86 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The most Valuable Remedy ever 
discover 


| 
The only Palliative in 
COUCHS, COLDS, cia 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. _ TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in | RHEUMATISM. 


Diarrhea, Cholera, and Guts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical tinny 


accompanies each Bott! 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


1/13, 
2/9 & 4/6. 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FCR 


of 
Chemists, 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
BO. 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT AID, and COLOM 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For Fonege soply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch ce, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


p & Oo. CO'SERVICES. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


2 A’ E 
CALCUTTA, ” CEY LON, ASTRAL TS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALI 7 


TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE TOURS. For Particulars 
Street, E.C., Northu Avenue, W.C., 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hote!, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


OOKS,—A Catalogue of finely printed modern Books. Choice 
Editions, Limited issues, and Large Paper copies, post free on 
receipt of post card. A, & F. Denny, 147 Strand, W.C. 


INANCE. ”—-A concise weekly record of markets 


ices, published by the CeNTRat Stock Excuancg, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), oe ry Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post fi months 
applicants mentioning this paper. ” 


THE JANUARY “BOOK MONTHLY” Is NOW 
READY, SIXPENCE NET, WITH PARTICULARS OF 
THE LATER BOOKS OF THE SEASON, A LIST 
OF THE POPULAR CHRISTMAS BOOKS, FRESH 
LITERARY GOSSIP, A SYMPOSIUM, BY THE 
BEST KNOWN WRITERS OF JUVENILE LITERA- 
TURE ON THAT SUBJECT, AND MANY iLLUS- 

TRATIONS. 


Begin the New Year by subscribing to the “ BOOK 
MONTHLY," @ specimen copy of which will be sent om appii- 
cation to the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ [ali Court, London. 


~ 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 9, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 

zo per cent. (Three shillings and sixpence per Share) has been declared by the 
oard for the half-year ending 31st of DecemsER, 1907. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close at tedees on 31st of Dagonbes, 1907, and to holders ot 
COUPON No. g, attached to Share Warrants to Beare 

= Transfer ks will be closed from 1st to 7th “of January, 1903, both days 
inclusive 

The Div be to South African registered from the 
Head rg, and to European Shareholders from the — 
Office, No. 1 Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 11th of 

HOLDERS OF SHARE W RRANTS TO BEARER are informed thas 
w ment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 
the Lon of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines 
et de e Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

co PONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
on time on or after of February, 

COUP: NS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
Sharchalders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of 
English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and “DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resideat in France, and COUPONS paid by the Com ie Fran- 
¢aise de Mines d'Or et de I’ Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduction om 
account of French Transfer Duty and French income Tax. 


Five per Cent. Debentures. 


The INTEREST due on the rst JANUARY, 1908, will be paid against presenta. 
tion of COUPON No. 22 


IN LONDON—At ‘th Obes of the Company, No. 1 London Wall 
ings, 
IN JOHANNESBURG—At the Offices of the Company, The 
orner House. 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and ma 
be presented at the London Office any day (SATURDAYS and HOLI DAYS 
EXCEPTED) on cr after TUESDAY, 24th Decemsen, 1907, between the hours 
of Eleven and Two. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 31. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 
14 per cent. (Fourteen —- per £5 share) has been declared by the Board for 
the half-year ending 31st of DecemBER, 19:7. 

This Dividend will be pay able to all shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business en 31st of December, 1907, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 26 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

be Transfer Books will be closed from rst to 7th of January, 1903, both days 
inc usive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or abcut the sth of February, 1908. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 26, at 
the London Office of the Company. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and willbe 
payable at any time on or after the 4th of February, 1903. 


THE NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITE 


NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of Twenty per 
cent. (20 per cent.) has been declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1907, payable to all shareholders registered at _ date. The Transfer Books will 
08, both days inclusive. The 


closed from the 1st to the rth January. 
ndon and Johannesburg Share 


Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as t Ay 
Registers have been agreed. 


y Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIE DATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London ents. 
OS. HONEY, Secretary. 
10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1907. 


THE NEW RIETFONTEIN ESTATE GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 2 DIVIDEND of Fifteen per cent. 
(15 per cent.) has been declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 1907, 
payable to all shareholders registered at that date. The Transfer Books will be 
closed from the rst to the rrth January, 1908, both days inclusive. The Dividend 
ae will be posted as soon as the Lenten and Joha burg Share Regi 
have been agreed. — 

JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED. INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


{ITED, London Agents. 
THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 


zo and 1 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
17th December, 1907. 


THE GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of Five per cent 
(5 per cent.) has been declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 1907+ 
oge ok FL to all shareholders registered at that date. The Transfer Books wilt 

closed from the rst to the 1th January, 1903, both days inclusive. The 
don and ohannesburg Share 


Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the 
Registers have been agreed, 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London Agents. 


HOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
to and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1527. 


THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of Fifteen per cent. 
(15 per cent.) has been declared for the half-year —, 3tst ey a 

payable to all shareholders registered at that date. The Transfer Boo! ‘will be 
from the 1st to the 11th January, 1908, both days inclusive. The 
oi will be pasted as soon as the ‘London and Jehanneebore Share Registers 


Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


ETHOS, HONEY, Secretary 
10 and 1: Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1907. 
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Jeaseholds, plant, machinery, and revenue-earning material in the shape of your 


the Company. I think you will agree with me that the position in this respect is 


.a1 December, 1907 


The Saturday Review. 


GENERAL MOTOR CAB COMPANY, Ltd. 


£42,000 Profits earned by 306 Cabs in Six Months. 


Tur First Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the General Motor Cab Company, 


Limited, was held on Tuesday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., under the ~ 


presidency of Mr. Davison Dalziel, the Chairman of the Company. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notices convening the meeting © 


.and the Report of the Auditors, 
The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: You have all had an 


opportunity of examining the balance-sheet, and of reading the report of the | 
‘directors upon the first year's working of this company. The period under review | 
was, as has been pointed out to you, one of preliminary organisation entirely. During , 


“the first year following the incorporation of the Company your garage and work- 
shops, covering an area of over six acres (2} acres fi 
2 999 years lease), were built, and considerable sums of money were expended in 
preparing and teaching men to drive the cars, and generally speaking in organising 
the successful working of the enterprise. There were practically no returns to off- 
set the preliminary heavy outlay, and it was only to be expected that the profit and 


loss account would show a debit balance at the end of the year. I am glad that it | 


was comparatively so small a balance, but it was a foregone conclusion, and I am 
satisfied that none of the shareholders expected it to be otherwise. You must bear 
in mind that it was only a few weeks before the termination of the year unde 
~ review that the new police order relating to the use of taximeters was issued, and 
between that time and the closing of the accounts we were naturally only able to 
put a very smal] number of cabs on the streets—so smal] a number, in fact, that 
the returns derived from them were trifling compared with the entire year’s 
expenses which:had gone before. You will thus see that, while the results might, 
on paper, have shown a very much larger debit balance, I think it highly impro- 
bable, if not impossible, that under the circumstances they could have been better. 
What, however, is much more important to you is to know what the Company has 
been doing since the closing of these accounts on the 13th of May last, and as it is 
in everybody's interest that the shareholders should receive every possible informa- 
tion concerning the working of their affairs, we instructed the auditors of the 
Company, Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., to prepare a balance-sheet for the six 
months ending the 13th of last month—that is to say, from th: period commencing 
the 13th of May this year until the 13th November of this year. ‘The result is, I 
-am glad to say, highly satisfactory. Although on the 13th of May last there were 
only 86 cabs in work, we finished the period of the six months on the 13th November 
~ with no less than 467, and the average number of cabs working per day was 306. 
The average takings per cab per day during the whole of that period was £2 3s. 6d., 
thus exceeding the estimate set out in the original prospectus by 8s. 6d. per day 
As has been mentioned in the report, 500 cabs have been actually delivered, and we 
-are now beginning to receive deliveries of the second order of 500 Renault cabs, 
which, together with the other vehicles ordered, will all, no doubt, soon be running 
and earning revenue. Now, what you want to hear from me to-day is an authorita- 


hold and the r inder on — 


!. I mention this because I think it proper, in view of the very large interests we 
have in that Company, that you should know exactly how matters stand. As to 
the ever-present body of depreciation, cabs are kept up to their original state of 
efficiency out of revenue, and £10,034 has been set aside as a special depreciation 
reserve fund. Your material requires maintenance ling to the of 
| work it does, and there is and always will be, an equilibrium between your earnings 
and your expenditure in this respect. Qur relations with the dtivers ar¢ upon a 
satisfactory footing. We have an excellent body of men, all of whom have 
been selected under conditions which, frima facie, speak for their character and 
| ~ability. They are more or less our partners, they pay for their own petrol, they 
receive a percentage of the gross takings of the taximeter, in addition to their tips, 
; and those who wish to work, and work hard, make a splendid living, as the following 
figures will show : During the six months ending the 13th of last month the 306 
cabs covered 3,977,119 miles. The average earnings of each driver were ros. 104d. 

| berday. The average petrol consumed cost 3s. std. per cab, so that the average 
daily net wages of all the men were 7s. sid., exclusive of tips. I am told that the 
tips play no inconsiderable part in the day’s results, and that it is fair to assume 
they comfortably reimburse the men for the outlay on petrol, leaving a resu!t which 

is alike satisfactory to the men and ourselves. 

And now I come to a question which is of considerable interest to you all, and 
that is, the question of competition. I have read in one of the important daily news- 
papers in London during the last few days, in comment on this Company's affairs, 
that competition will grow enormously. I want to ease your minds on the score of 
this ion of competiti I do not think that the shareholders of this Company 
need fear any competition which may come up against them. Our experience is 
that, in order that a business of this kind may be run succesfully, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be upon a bold and comprehensive scale, and by this I 
mean armed with such a capital as will enable it to place a very large number of 
cabs at the disposal of the public, with factories, workshops, and all the appendagés 
of such an enterprise, in such a form as will. enable it to work under the most 
favoured and ecor«uical conditions. Then, again, the purchasing power of such 
an institution must necessarily enable it to go to the best and most economical 
markets for its requirements, and when you consider that the capital of your 
Company, together with that of the allied United Motor Cab Company, to-day 
amounts to the important sum of three-quarters of a million of money, and that very 
shortly there will be from these sources alone something like three thousand cabs 
running in the streets of London, I leave it to you to consider whether any enter- 
prise dependent for its existence upon the handling of a small number of cabs, such 
aS 103 or 150, can possibly work under the same advantageous circumstances 
that we are able to work to-day in your interests. You have your paint shops, 
your repair shops, your upholstery works, your cabinet-making works, your 
tyre-repairing works, and in those works to-day every single thing that is required 


tive and official statement as to the actual earnings of the Company since it really 
began working, and I think you will be very pleased indeed when I tell you that 
the balance-sheet, duly audited by Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., for the six months 
” from the 13th of May to the 13th of last month, shows a net profit, with an average 
of only 305 cabs at work per day, of £41,887 9s. rod. These profits are arrived at 
after every possible proper charge has been debited against the accounts, and after 
writing off the whole of the upkeep and maintenance of your chassis and bodies for 
“that period, after providing for one-eighth of the preliminary experses and under- 
writing commission, so as to extinguish this account in four years, and after setting 
.aside the special reserve, or so-called depreciation, as provided in the prospectus, 
sO as to extinguish also the original cost of the cabs over a period of six years. It | 
is based upon this report and these results that we have decided to declare an | 
interim dividend at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on the preferred ordinary 
shares for the six months ending November 13th. After writing off the debit 
amount of last year, amounting to £9,682, and the amount necessary for the pay- 
ment of the interim dividend, there remains the sum of about £20,000, which, I 
need hardly say, would enable us, if we thought it advisable to do so, to pay a very 
substantial additional bonus to the preferred shares and a very substantial dividend 
‘to the deferred shareholders. We have considered it wiser, however, to defer these 
“distributions until the end of the year, when we shall, no doubt, be able to do even 
better in the way of distribution to all classes of shareholders. j 
I need hardly point out that a considerable part of the general expenses of this 
business are as great for the working of the 3c6 cabs as they would be were the 
whole 1,5co cabs we shall shortly possess bringing in their daily bread. The | 
expenses of the garage, lighting, heating, insurance, taxes, directors’ fees, and ; 
the fixed interest on capital will be no greater when 1,502 cabs are at work than . 
‘they were over the period I have referred to, when only 305 were earning. I leave | 
| 


you to estimate what your profits are likely to be with 1,500 cabs when with 306 we 


_ have been able to earn £42,200 in six months, or at the rate of about £84,coo per 


annum. It is a simple matter of arithmetic, which you can deal with as easily as I 
can. It is my opinion, and that opinion is shared not only by all my co-directors 
ut the management, that the daily receipts per cab will not diminish as the num- 
ber of cabs increases. We confidently believe, in fact, that the present averages 
will be maintained when we have our full complement of cabs, while the propor- 
tionate running expenses will be even lower than they are to-day. Referring to 
your capital account, I should lixe to point out that, with the exception of the 
preliminary expenses (which are being rapidly extinguished), the whole of your 
capital is represented by assets—assets consisting of freehold lands and buildings, 


cabs. There was no water in your cap‘tal in the shape of so-called promoters’ 
profits, the whole of the amount subscribed was devoted to the specific purposes of 


also satisfactory. While on the subject of the working results of your Company, ; 
I think you would like to know what is being done by the United Motor 
Cab Company, in which we hold such a very substantial interest. You will 
be pleased to hear that the results are proportionately the same as our own. 
By this I mean that the average takings of the cabs are practically the same 
as our own takings, and that, although the Company was only formed as late as 
February of this year, they had on Saturday last 123 cabs running. By the middle 
of January next no doubt that number will be doubled, and by the commencement 
_of the London season there is every reason to expect that they will have over 800 
«abs on the streets. This company is practically controlled by your own, the 
Directors are in a great measure the same as in this Company, the Chairman is the 
same as your own, the shareholders are in a large majority the same, and, generally 
speaking, the alliance has been a valuable and useful one to both companies, because | 
it has enabled both interests to be werked on preisely the same lines and in unison. | 


for the upkeep of your cabs is done by your own workmen, and at the minimum 
cost to the Ccompany. The main-spring of the success of a concern such as ours 
is, unquestionably, to be found in its economica! working, and I venture to state 
that it is an utter impossibility for a company with a sma! capital and a small 
number of cabs to bring the average of the expenses of upkeep and the expenses of 
administration down to within anything like the average of this Company, owing to 
the purchasing power which our large capital gives us. No doubt a good many of 
you have read what has been said about the unfortunate results of working taxicabs 
in Berlin. This was due entirely to the fact that no properly organised and im- 
portant concern such as your own existed, but that the public demand was supplied 
from numerous small sources, enterprises varying in numerical strength from roo 
down to 2 or 3 cabs. There is absolutely not the slightest analogy between the 
condition of affairs in Berlin and London. Therefore I say that you need not feat 
competition, because, while I do not wish to disparage the efforts of others whose 
ambition it is to follow in our footsteps, still, at the same time, I do not honestly 
think they will succeed in giving satisfaction to the public and to their shareholders, 
as we and the United Motor Cab Company will do. I cannot, however, close my 
remarks without saying how much the Board feel they are indebted to the manage- 

ment for the excellent results before you to-day. To Mr. Edgar Cohen, the ee 
director, who has so energetically and capably conducted your affairs, the Board 
extend their cordial appreciation, and I feel sure you will join us in endorsing that 
view. It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the great amount of work required 
in engineering an enterprise such as this. 

Before putting the Resolution, if any shareholder here present has any questions 
to ask, I shall be glad to answer them to the very best of my ability. 

No questions were asked, and the Chairman proposed: “‘ That the Directors’ 
Report and Balance Sheet for the year ending May 13, 1907, be and are hereby 
received and adopted.” 

Mr. Edgar Cohen (Managing Director) said : I have much pleasure in second- 
ing the Resolution which has just been proposed by our Chairman. He has cealt 
so exhaustively with all matters connected with your business that he has left me 
practically nothing to say, beyond the fact that I absolutely endorse every word that 
he has said —particularly with reference to the questions of competition and d i 
tion. I am perfectly convinced in my own mind that that sattatant item of depre- 
ciation has been most carefully dealt with ; in fact, I have made it a point of look- 
ing into it most carefully. Now, I think the Chairman has told you that on 
November 13th we ran 467 cabs ; I am very pleased to be able to say that out of the 
5c0 cabs which we have received, on Saturday last we ran 490. We would have run 
the whole sco had it not been that one was laid up in hospital, while the other nine 
were in the hands of the instructors, teaching new hands how to drive. Now, if any- 
thing could answer the question of depreciation, I think these facts do. It is simply 
because the running parts of the cabs are always kept in thorough working order. 
I am exceedingly obliged to the Chairman for the kind remarks he made concern. 
ing myself, and I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

The Resolution was then put to the meeting and carried sontnceee. = 

t the incorporation of the Com t. Davison 
Chairman, ‘bad joined: the the Board, as had also Mone’ Louis Wiriet 
He thought it would be only right, therefore, that those gentlemen | should tere re- 
elected at that meeting in the ordinary manner, and - had much p!easure in pro- 
posing that they be re-elected Di of the C 

Admiral Sir Charles Fane, K.C. B., seconded the cou, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. A. Reitlinger proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was 

seconded by Mr. F. Brighton and carried with acclamation. 

Votes of thanks were also carried to Mr. Bell, the official.in charge at. Brixton, 
and to Mr. Boudeville, the technical engineer. 
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BOOKS for PRESENTS 


THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR 
BUILDERS. By Angelo Mosso. With 187 Illustrations. 2I/- 


STUDIES OF THE. EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ITALY. 


By Vernon Lee. Profusely Illustrated. 2I/- net. 


STUDIES HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


By Professor Pasquale Villari. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR 


(Author of “The Book of Nonsense’’). 
Edited by Lady Strachey. Illustrated. [5/- net. 


BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO. 


By Edward Stanley. Edited by J. H. Adeane and Maud Grenfell. 
Illustrated. I[4/- net. 


THE MATTERHORN. By Guido Rey. 


Second Impression. Illustrated by Edmondo de Amicis. 2I/- net. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. 


Life and Travel in Peru. 


By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 21/- 


CHILE. (Vol. I. of “ South American Series.’) 


By G. F. Scott-Elliot, F.R.G.S. 
With an Introduction by Martin Hume. IIlustrated. 10/6 net. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 
By John Campbell Oman. IIlustrated. I[4/- net. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? By Professor W. Bousset. 


With an Introduction. Second Impression. 5/- net. 
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